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Co with BROTHER JONATHAN 
BOND to eet Business 


One of the chief qualities of Brother Jonathan Bond letterheads 
is that they brin3, back what they 30 after. They do more than 
simply carry messagjes—they tell the recipient immediately, 
without any “ifs” or “ands” that the writer means business. 


Such a paper is bound to aid the printer in building a better 
stationery business. “Go with Brother Jonathan Bond to set 
business” is a recommendation that you should seriously heed. 
Place samples of the paper before your prospect, and see if the 
paper doesn’t sell itself. It will win the heart of any 300d 
business man for it is made after his highest ideals as to the 
necessary qualifications of a 300d business Writing, Paper. 


Distributors of Brother Jonathan Bond and other “Butler Brands” 


Milwaukee, Wis. American Type Founders Co. . Spokane, Wash. 
. Kansas City, Mo. National Paper & Type Co. (export only) 
New York City 
lational Paper & TypeCo. . . . Havana, Cuba 
ational Paper & Type Co. . City of Mexico, Mex. 
ational Paper @ TypeCo. . . . Monterey, Mex. 
ational Paper &@ TypeCo. . . Guadalajara, Mex. 
ational Paper & Type Co. 
Co. Seattle, Wash. ._. . . Buenos Aires, Argentine Republic 
per&CardCo. . New York City National Paper & TypeCo. .. . . Lima, Peru 


ESTABLISHED 1844 


JW. Butler Paper Company 


Detroit Ch 1cCagyo Indianapolis 
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A Link in the Chain of Printing Profits 





S an all-purpose job galley, for book and catalog work, tabular matter and other forms neces- 
sitating clean, accurate proofing —as a newspaper galley, in the ad-alley, in make-up, in 


the mailing department — as a storage galley in connection with modern storage galley systems — 


Challenge Pressed Steel Galleys 


form an indestructible link in the chain of printing profits that no progressive printer can afford to ignore. 


Your special attention is directed to the CHALLENGE 
NON-REMOVABLE AND REMOVABLE GALLEY LOCKS 
designed for use on Challenge Pressed Steel Galleys. The NON- 
REMOVABLE LOCK is of particular value in newspaper offices 
in connection with the two new sizes of newspaper galleys — 13 
picas plus I point and 26% picas plus 2 points. This lock can 
not become detached from the galley and lost. It is always in 
place and always ready for use. The REMOVABLE LOCK 
clamps the side of the galley in the same manner as the Non- 
It can, however, be removed from the galley if 
desired. Both of these locks are simple, efficient and inexpensive. 


Have you received YOUR FREE SAMPLE GALLEY and 
LOCK? Ifnot,send forit at once,indicating your preference of lock. 


Removable. 


NON-REMOVABLE 
PROJECTION ON 
GALLEY LOCK }, 





Challenge Non-Removable Galley Lock 


Challenge Pressed Steel Galleys in all standard job, news and mail- 


ing sizes, also Challenge Galley Locks, are carried in stock and sold by type founders and dealers in all principal cities. 


Special sizes to order. Remember the word ‘‘ Challenge’’ when ordering —it is a guarantee of 100% value. 


O—< 


Chicago, 124 S. 5th Ave. 


aN THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY CoO. 


GRAND HAVEN, MICH. 


New York, 38 Park Row 








NON-REMOVABLE 
LOCK-STOP 


ON GALLEY 















































regular steel truck—form must 
be underlayed and even then the 
rollers willldrag on the form. 


Morgan Expansion Roller Truck 


Expansion for New Rollers _ 








shop 


A new ro aes with regular steel he|same roller raised to] exact 
truck—shdo wing effect of p pressure 


type height with Morgan 
ontype Brass rule would cut c ‘ 
the rollers to to ribbons. 


a wt 1 — 
ting ting offrollers — — 
BED of PRESS BED Y PRESS 


i Contraction for Old Rollers 











J omen roller with ‘ame roller lowered to jexact 
mm “he tight with Morgan Trucks. 


Rollers with trucks offsame diameter 


will notfslur. 
BED of PRESS 


A TURN OF THE NUT DOES IT 









BED of Press 













Why You Need These Trucks 


This truck slips on the roller core exactly the same as the old- 
style truck, and enables the pressman in the fraction of a 
minute to adjust his rollers with the same nicety as on a 
cylinder press. 

All bearers can be thrown away when presses are equipped 
with Morgan Trucks. One line of script can be printed per- 
fectly, using three rollers, if adjusted with Morgan Trucks. 
See the dents in the press tracks where the steel trucks bang 
off the disc. Those tracks would be perfect after a hundred 
years’ use with Morgan Trucks. 

Morgan Trucks will last forever with a change of the rubber 
tires two or three times a year. 

NOISELESS. One large plant which has in use twenty-three 
sets of Morgan Trucks writes: ‘‘The trucks are worth the 
price for the noiseless feature alone.” 

Sold with our unlimited guarantee to be a thoroughly prac- 
tical device and to accomplish the results claimed for it. 


PRICES (including Wrench) 


Sxr12,C.0?P. set of 6,$5.00 10x15, Golding........set of 6, $5.00 
1ox15,C. & P..........set of 6, $5.00 12x 18, Golding........ set of 6, $6.00 
12x18, C. & P......set of 6, $6.00 12x 18, Golding.......set of 8, $8.00 
14}x 22,C. & P_.....set of 8, $8.00 Extra rubber tires....$1.00 per doz. 


For Sale by Type Founders and Supply Houses or sent C. O. D. plus 25 cents 
for Parcel Post. 


The Morgan Expansion Roller Truck Company 
319 N. Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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View in the press-room of 
The Sullivan Printing 
Works Co., showing 
Cross Feeders on their 
cylinder presses 


To Show YOU 


ts, 


how Cross Feederswill increase your cylinder- 
press output 20 to 30 per cent over hand-feeding. 


DEXTER FOLDER CO., pettoit: Balias, Atlanta, 


Philadelphia, Boston 
San Francisco. Toronto 


abe. 


i mall a ime Tile. | §| | 





CROSS 


CONTINUOUS 


FEEDER 
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The MonitorSystem ut the binding into Ff 


of automatic machine control secures 
maximum production from motor- 
driven printing machinery to which it 
is applied. Requires the least possible 
adjustment to meet wide ranges of 
speed variation—and once adjusted 


takes none of the operator's time— ‘oi ye WH LS WH A NYS i 
his entire efforts can be devoted \ ., R y a git ‘Ss’ 7 — 


to production. 


‘Just Press a Button’ KING OF ALL BINDING PASTES 


Let us tell you all about this Original REX binds—ask us why 
System and the possibilities of its Then you try. Then you buy 
application to your requirements. 

For the reason why 


MonitorController And a sample to try 


Address 


Company _—_— CEREALS CO. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
, ; GENEVA, NEW YORK 
New York Chicago Boston Philadelphia 



































The One Machine Reduce the Running Expense 


that Saws and Trims of Your Pressroom with the 
in One Operation | | Horton “s:* Pulley 


You may prefer to chop It Controls the Speed of Your Press — it 
slugs with lead cutters, Gives You the Exact Speed You Want 


buzz them off rough on a jit makes possible 
2 those slight changes 
stereotyper’s saw, or rough ct anced sommanead 
saw and then trim as a to the most efficient 
. production on the 
secondary operation on a variety of sizes and 

= grades of stock fe 
Rots  Make-shift saw, but when eo as Decne 

Jie-Saws you want to cut slugs for day in and day out. 
Trims Broaches It gives the speed 
Miters Planes profit—w hy, where production, 
Mortises Type-high quality and the 
Undercuts minimum of waste 
unite. Jt does away 


a LG You will buy with belt shifting. It <a 





a f is efficient. 

ri ‘ 

. ; h + A Speed Governor 
Ate é Z er and a Brake 
oe Combined 

" Pp S T; e The ee lever 

} - starts the press, 

QAW-1 Timmer hdl sh 
applies the brake 


° . ° and stops the press. 
There’s a heap of difference in getting by, and a ne 


getting by with a profit. A Miller Saw costs ATTACHMENT pro 


tects the stock from 


a little more money at the buying point—but it the greasy gear as 
saves a big bundle of money at the profit point. mee: gh hel 


All leading supply houses and typefounders sell it. We will gladly 


Miller Saw-Trim mer Company send further details to any who desire specific information. 


Main Office and Factory: Point Building Horton Manufacturing Co. 


New York Pittsburgh, Pa. Chicago Minneapolis, Minn. 
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The Three Essentials 


Efficiency: The ratio of useful work produced to the 


energy expended in producing it. 


Economy: Cheapness of operation, relative or ab- 
solute, as expressed in power, value or 
money. 








Durability: The power of long resistance to wear 
or change. 





All of these three essentials are present in the Miehle in the 
highest possible degree. Over 10,000 Miehles are proving it 
every day. 


MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS & MFG. CO. 


Principal Office: FOURTEENTH AND ROBEY STREETS, CHICAGO 


Sales Offices in the United States: 
CHICAGO, ILL. - - - - - 1218 Monadnock Block DALLAS, TEX. - - -  « = + 411 Juanita Building 
NEW YORK,N.Y. - : - - 2840 Woolworth Building BOSTON, MASS. - - - ° - 176 Federal Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. - - - Commonwealth Trust Building © SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. - - «= + 401 Williams Building 


ATLANTA, GA., Dodson Printers Supply Co. 
DISTRIBUTORS for CANADA: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 


YOU NEVER HEARD OF A MIEHLE BEING SCRAPPED 
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Tatum Multiple 
Spindle Paper Drill 


WITH AUTOMATIC 
LIFT ATTACHMENT 


For drilling two or more holes from 11% inches 
minimum to 1234 inches maximum at one opera- 
tion through stock as thick as two inches. Holes 
clean all the way through. Much more rapid than 
an ordinary punching operation. 

Automatic lift attachment insures uniform speed 
and ease of operation and permits operator to 
give entire attention to the feeding of the stock. 
Also furnished without automatic lift attachment if desired. 
Full information and prices upon request. 


Gold Medal Award at Panama-Pacific Exposition, San Francisco, 


58 YEARS OF KNOWING HOW 


The Sam’l C. Tatum Co. 


New York Office 
and Factory 


f. 
Patent Y Gi on 


applied : ws 8 a 
for 



















Main Office and 
Factory 





54-60 Lafayette 
Street 






Cincinnati, Ohio, 
U.S. A. 


MAKERS OF “THE LINE OF TRUE MERIT” 























Not One Cent tor Repairs on a 


KIMBLE “s2" 
“amet” MOTOR 
—says Luther M. Cope of Scottdale, Pa.: 


“‘T have used one of your variable speed motors constantly on an 

8x12 press for about 5 years without one cent for repairs for 

that time. I amconsidering putting in another press, which will 
certainly have a Kimble.” 








The Kimble Motor ts the ideal motor for print shop use. 


KIMBLE ELECTRIC COMPANY 


635 North Western Avenue, CHICAGO 
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Which Composing Machine? 


These representative printers have discarded slug 
machines and now use Monotypes exclusively, having 
demonstrated the efficiency of the Monotype in their 


plants from every standpoint. Nothing is too intricate 
or too good to be produced on the MONOTYPE. 


THE HUGH STEPHENS PRINTING CO., Jefferson City, Mo., say: 


Instead of operating three Monotypes and five slug cilia we will use five Monotypes. Our 
entire slug machine plant has been discarded. You have shown us the very great economy and 
convenience of an all Monotype plant. 


ATLANTIC PRINTING CO., Boston, Mass., say: 


In a word, we replaced slug machines with Monotypes because we found from 
experience that with Monotypes we get greater value for each dollar spent 


SAULTS & POLLARD, Winnipeg, Can., say: 


We set the slug machines aiae for Monotypes, for wd very good reason that 
composition of all kinds can be had from Monotypes cheaper than from slug 
machines and vastly superior in quality. 


CANTWELL PRINTING CO., Madison, Wis., say: 


We installed Monotypes and tested them for months on every kind of work. We 
have disposed of our slug machines, and from now on we are a Monotype office. 


MODERN PRINTING CO., Montreal, Can., say: 


We formerly operated three slug machines which we have replaced with two 
Monotypes and feel sure that as regards quality and quantity of output we are 
better equipped to handle all classes of work than ever before. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS, Chicago, Ill., say: 


Our composition is very complicated, being frequently interspersed with Hebrew, Greek, Syriac, 
Ethiopic, etc. The use of slug machines for such work we have found impracticable, and the 
adoption of the Monotype plant has resulted in great increase not only of efficiency but in peace of 
mind of the workmen. 


THE EDDY PRESS CORPORATION, Cumberland, Md., say: 


After years of experience with slug machines and over a year now with the les pe, we are 
satisfied in our own mind that we have the machine for the work we do. 


THE FRANKLIN PRINTING CO., Louisville, Ky., say: 


Our chief reason for making the change to Monotype was the need of a higher grade of work, and 
we have not been disappointed. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Philadelphia, Pa., say: 


For publications and general printing there is no question that the Monotype is far 
preferable to slugs, especially in the matter of corrections, which can be made from 
case; in many instances when set by slugs it has delayed the work hours at a time. 


REDFIELD BROTHERS, Inc., New York, N. Y., say: 


After ten years’ experience in doing magazine work with type-setting machines, 
the Monotype is by far the most satisfactory. Our decision in making a change 
from slug machine to Monotypes hinged on this very point. 


CON. P. CURRAN PRINTING CO., St. Louis, Mo., say: 


Wg are discontinuing slug machines in our plant as we find they do not measure 
up-to Curran efficiency standards. There is no composition that cannot be more 
efficieatly handled on the Monotype. 


FRANCIS EMORY FITCH, New York, N. Y., says: 


In our class of work we have found that we practically lost the use of one slug 

machine in making corrections. This is entirely obviated in using the Monotype. 
Don't be misled by statements of preference for one kind of machine 
that is not demonstrated by the: discarding of the other, or which is 
not based upon actual experience with both styles of machines. 





LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE CO., PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK: World Building CHICAGO: Plymouth Building 
BOSTON: Wentworth Building TORONTO: Lumsden Building 
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JAENECKE-AULT CO. Successors to 
| POP ** Checks are 





money"’ 


TEJAENECKE 


PRINTING INK Co. |: sary 


The thing you 


believe in 


you can always sell. You know how easily 
check raisers can operate upon checks 
made on plain paper. You knowthat banks 
can protect themselves and their depositors 
by having their checks made on National 
Safety Paper, or you can easily satisfy 
yourself that this is so. 


CHAS. H. AULT, President and Treasurer 


You Like a Square Deal 
Don’t You? 


We do. Most people do. 
They’re entitled to it. 
You'll get it from us—with 
three-quarters of a cen- 
tury’s successful ink ex- 
perience behind it. That’s 
something. Isn’t it? 


Branch Offices in 
New York Baltimore Chicago 
New Orleans 
And From Jobbers Everywhere 


You believe banks need the protection 
National Safety Paper gives. Then you 
can sell it, not once, but regularly. You’ll 
find it profitable business. 


Export Orders intelli and H on 
Satisfactory Terms of Payment. Inquiries Solicited 





Send for samples 


George LaMonte & Son 


Founded 1871 


FINE PRINTING & LITHOGRAPHIC INKS 61 Broadway New York City 


NEWARK, N.J. 

















This is an American corporation owned and operated by Americans 


Job Press equipped with 
Sprague Electric, varia- 
ble speed, single- phase 
motor, belt drive and 
foot control. 


(SECONDHAND) 





Two No. 1 Mergenthaler Linotype Machines. 
One Mergenthaler Lead and Rule Caster. 
One Bronzer, to take sheet 17 x 22. 

One Singer Sewer, style 16-81. 

One White Numbering Machine. 

One Vandercook Proof Press, 10x 15. 
California Job Cases (italic, caps, etc.) 

One Thompson Typecaster. 

One Seybold 14 x 16 Embosser. 

One Seybold Book Compressor. 


One Crawley Rounder and Backer. EVERY PRINTER 


One Smyth No. 4 Book Sewer. 
Tes ters Mo 3 Book seal who uses A.C. current should have some 


One Rotary Board Beveler. of these 


Two Sanborn Standing Presses, 21 x 29. 4 3 . 
Two Latham Standing Presses, 20 x 28. Single Phase Job Press Motors 


One Fuchs & Lang Rougher. Safety First and Both Hands Free 





WRITE FOR BULLETIN No. N-4 


ee. ELECTRIC WORKS 
THE HENRY O. SHEPARD CO. — ee er 


632 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. “i 527-531 W. 34th STREET. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
rote BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. COMPLETE DETAILS 
FURNISHED PROMPTLY 
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The Babcock Optimus 


Number 43 


Every requisite for fine half-tone and colorwork or for rapid 
commercial printing is built into 


The Babcock Optimus No. 43 


All composition rollers are interchangeable. The distribution 
is not excelled on any press of any size or make. It prints 
anything from a postal card to a 25x 38 sheet and can print 
a 26x40. The press runs easily and quietly at 2,500 per 
hour, stands low, takes up little room, is conveniently handled 
and, with our other pony presses, has never been approached 
in efficiency in printing small forms with big profits. It’s a 
small machine for big business. 


See the Babcock Optimus No. 43 at Work 


Our Best Advertisements Are Not Printed —They Print. 





The Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Company 
NEW LONDON, CONN. 38 PARK ROW, NEW YORK CITY 


Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, General Western Agents, Chicago, St. Louis, Dallas, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Paul, Seattle 
Miller & Richard, General Agents for Canada— Toronto, Ontario; Winnipeg, Manitoba 
F. H. Boynton, Sales Agent, 86 Third Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
John Haddon & Co., Agents, London, E.C. 
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New Era Multi-Process Press 


This is the Era of Specialists 
This is the Press for Specialties 


5,000—8,000 IMPRESSIONS PER HOUR 


Can Be Assembled to Print in ANY 
NUMBER of COLORS on ONE or BOTH 
SIDES of Stock 


— ? 4 pe Uses Flat Plates or Type 
“fe <= i Automatic Roll Feed 
Os ¢ Rigid Impression Easy Make-Ready 
com an Splendid Distribution 
Attachments to Punch, Perforate, Cut to 
Size and a Great Variety of 
vm = o Other Operations 
ait ONCE THROUGH THE PRESS 
COMPLETES JOB 


Prompt Deliveries of Work Mean 
Pleased Customers 


4 
mT = 
> 


Ry 





Ask us what we can do for you along the line that you are consid- 


ering specializing in, sending samples to show the operations so 
This emer ed ei eet doneon that we can quote you on a suitable Multi-Operation Press for 
Pp your work, 


Built by The ReginaCompany .22s22.. 


217 Marbridge Building, 47 West Thirty-Fourth Street, New York City 
































The Carver Automatic Die and 
Plate Presses 


being constructed of the best grade 
of material and under the most 
careful mechanical supervision, are 
able to produce the largest quantity 
of the highest grade work in a 
given time. 

They have the largest sheet feeding capacity. 


The cloth wipe for steel and copper plate 
work is used on CARVER PRESSES only. 








N. W. Cor. Twentieth and Clearfield Streets 


* R. Carver Company PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CANADIAN AGENTS: Export AGENT, EXCEPT CANADA: 
MILLER & RICHARD, Toronto and Winnipeg PARSONS TRADING CO., Sydney, Mexico City and New York 


SOUTHERN AGENTS: J. H.SCHROETER & BRO., Atlanta, Ga. 
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HO 
OSWEGO CUTTING MACHINES 


are INTERKNIT with the great industrial fabric of the United States is evidenced by 

this list of some of the users of the new Oswego Rapid-Production Cutting Machines: 
Newspapers 

Paper Mills and Dealers 

Printers 

Public Services 

Textile Manufacturers 

Shoe Manufacturers, Etc. 


Clothing Manufacturers 
Educational Institutions 
Envelope Manufacturers 
Food Product Makers 
Insurance Companies 
Machinery Makers 


The United States Government 

Many Bank Note Companies 

Blank Book Manufacturers 

Camera Manufacturers 
Card Index Makers 
Chemists 

Furthermore, the largest and finest concerns in the United States are customers of Oswego 
Machine Works, and have been for many years depending upon the development of 
Oswego Cutting Machine Service for the improvement of the quality and the increasing 


of the quantity of their product. 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS 


NIEL GRAY, Jr., Proprietor 


OSWEGO, NEW YORK, U.S. A. 
New York Office: Room 2720, Grand Central Terminal 


Cutting Machines Exclusively 


Ninety Sizes and Styles. All generally in stock for instant shipment. The Oswego and the Brown & Carver, 16-inch to 108-inch. 
or Paper, Board, Cloth, Foil, Leather, Celluloid, Rubber, Cork, Etc. 


F 
Sent on request: The remarkable list of SOME USERS, embracing the entire globe. 
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The IMPROVED 
PEARL PRESS 


The Lowest Priced Job Press Made 


SAVES 


Labor, Power, Type, Floor 
Space in Every Operation 


The Pearl is a small press for small work. Rapid, 
strong, convenient and the lowest priced power 
press on the market. It has an impression throw- 
off, automatic ink supply, automatic belt shipper 
and quick stop brake. Easy control for safety and 
rapidity of operation. It can be accurately fed 
by the average feeder at a higher speed than on 
any other platen press. Very efficient motor 
equipment as illustrated. 


The Pearl means a reduction in the 
actual percentage of cost in the pro- 
duction of small work. 

Increased efficiency is enjoyed by its use in reliev- 


ing the larger and more expensive presses of short 
runs and small forms. 


Plant efficiency—a basis for reasonable cost—a 
real salary and an honest profit is interestingly 
treated from a practical standpoint in our booklet, 
“‘Speed, Capacity and Quality.” Ask for it. 


Golding Manufacturing Co. 


Franklin, Mass. 


Additional Products: Golding Jobbers, Pearl and Gold- 
ing Cutters, Hot Embossers, and various Printers’ Tools. 


NEW YORK: 38 Park Row CHICAGO: Rand-McNally Bldg. 








A Sharp 
Paper Cutter Knife 
When You Need 
It Most 








UPROSING the blade 

goes dull in the midst 
of arun of stock—and sup- - 
posing the grinder hasn't 
delivered your extra knife. 
@ Are you going to shut 
down the machine or are 
you going to have right 
handy a 


Carborundum 
Machine Knife 
Stone? 

@ Three or four strokes of 
this stone and the blade 
will be keen and ready to 

go back to work. 





Your hardware dealer has these 
wonderful sharpening stones or 


send $1.50 direct. 





Garborundum Company 
‘Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


New York Chicago Boston Philadelphia 
Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh Milwaukee 
. ‘ Grand Rapids 


a 
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THE SCOTT 


Rotary Offset Press with Patented 
Pile Delivery 


Does away entirely with the handling of freshly printed sheets, as the product is placed on 
delivery board which is lowered automatically to truck and wheeled away, from either side of 
press or in front as desired. This delivery can be placed on any of our offset presses. 








IMPORTANT NOTICE 


Walter Scott & Company announce that they are owners of United States 
Patent 815857, which absolutely controls the manufacture, sale and use of a 
Rotary Offset Lithograph Press with Pile Delivery of the style now manufac- 
tured by us and illustrated here. 


WARNING 


Notice is hereby given that an offset press with a Pile Delivery of the type 
shown herewith can only be lawfully obtained from Walter Scott & Company, 
or their licensees, and all rights under this patent will be fully protected and all 
infringers will be prosecuted to the full extent of the law. We would suggest that 
any one interested should send for a copy of this patent immediately, and if you 
are a Lithographer make sure that any Rotary Offset Lithograph Press with Pile 
Delivery you use or purchase, bears patent plate with our patent No. 815857. 


WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 


DAVID J. SCOTT, General Manager 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 1457 Broadway CHICAGO OFFICE: Monadnock Block 


Main Office and Factory: PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 
CABLE ADDRESS: Waltscott, New York CODES USED: ABC (Sth Edition) and Our Own 
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This Wonderful Automatic Our P erfect a 
CARD MACHINE |PPpinting Plates sf 


We are making extra 


Please heavy shell plates by 
oti » alead moulding pro- 
Pal ticu lal cess without the aid 
Ppi niers of graphite; an ac- 
complishment that 
makes it possible for us to turn out exact, 
precise and perfect reproductions with 
every atom of detail preserved. 
MOREOVER THESE PLATES’ a es se a 


“Wear Like a Pis’s Nose” 
and resister to a“Knat’s Hair” 


The minute you watch its action, speed, quantity : : 
and quality of output—it sells itself without argument. There’s more to this process than can be 


This machine is for ruling index cards—both Strik- explained here. The details are interest- 
ing and Feint-Lining. Unlimited speed. Think of it— ing—let us send them to you or have our 
40,000 cards per hour—automatic feed, perfect work. man see you personally. Look into this 

_This machine is made for other work around the before tackling that particular job you have 
bindery. on hand. We’ll send you samples if you like. 

Best get detailed particulars, prices, etc., before you Wianun, sie tehieie, Widneiee antennal, 


buy any other. 
AMERICAN ELECTROTYPE C2 
F, E. anp B. A. DEWEY 24:38,89929 Chicago jatil27s-g26 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Pp R I NI Tk I WI G Si nen NTP 6 TRAE 


LOMGRENI| 
ROS.& CO; 























STU MN ESTABLISHED 1875, smelt 


Di es i 3 ners 
Engravers 
Electrotypers 
Nickeltyper's 


5/12 SHERMAN ST. 
Oo OE OF-4 67 @) 


For all uses 


ihe 


Uliman-=Phit 


im va 
a 00k a © @ Watt) eet te ets 
. ras 0 








Established 1881 
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Important Announcement 


ABOUT THE 


Patriotic Poster Contest 


Recently we decided to inaugurate a contest in poster stamp design and printing, and 
a limited number of circulars announcing the fact were issued. We have since decided 
to make the contest more important than was at first contemplated, but because the 
postal regulations do not permit the changing of conditions in a contest once they have 
been stated we therefore hereby announce that our previous offers of prizes are entirely 
withdrawn. <A new contest has been inaugurated, the conditions of which are as follows: 


First Prize - - - - $200.00 
Second Prize - - - - 100.00 
Third Prize - - - - 50.00 


This contest of skill is open to designers, artists, printers or employees of print-shops 
without restriction of any kind. 


The design is to be of a patriotic nature, such as flag, sticker, emblem, shield, patriotic 
poster stamp, etc. 


The conditions are very few and simple, principal ones being that the design must be 
of a patriotic nature and printed on gummed paper. We do not care what grade or 
what manufacturer’s gummed paper is used. Simply advise us when sending in your 
design what grade was used. If the contestant desires we will furnish free of charge any 
one of our grades to be selected by the contestant (the grade of paper will not be taken 
into consideration by the judges). 


The design must not show any advertising. 


Prizes will be awarded for the best specimens submitted, judged on the following basis: 


1. General attractiveness. 
2. Artistic quality of design. 
3. Asa specimen of printing. 


Please note that this contest is not of a mercenary nature. The design submitted 
still remains the property of the contestant by whom it is submitted, regardless of whether 
it is adjudged a prize winner or not. We do not retain possession of any design submitted. 


Send us, therefore, the sticker or poster stamps, etc., you are now selling as a patriotic 
emblem. It is absolutely unnecessary to go to the expense of getting a new design, if 
you have one you are already distributing. Simply enter that one in the contest. 

The contest will close at midnight of July 31. No entries accepted that bear a later 
postoffice date. 


Don’t delay. Send for entry blanks now. 


IDEAL COATED PAPER CO, 


BROOKFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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There is Money in Mak- 
ing Gummed Labels 
if you use the paper made by 


SAMUEL JONES & CO. 


It is non-curling, gives perfect register in 
any number of colors, and will not stick 
together through atmospheric conditions. 


Write for Sample-book and Prices 


Booklet of specimen Poster Stamp Shipping Labels 
will also be mailed on request 


Samuel Jones & Co., Waverly Park, N. J. 








PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC 


INKS 


DRY COLORS, VARNISHES 
WORLD’S STANDARD 3 AND 4 COLOR 
PROCESS INKS 


SPECIAL OFFSET INKS 


NEW YORK: 154-6-8 West Eighteenth Street 
CHICAGO: 536-8 South Clark Street 
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WESTINGHOUSE 
Abs 





CTRIC 


Electricity and the 
Printing Plant 


Electricity is being used more ex- 
tensively each year. This is due to 
its many advantages —also to — 


Westinghouse 


Electrical Equipment 


Few installations are exactly alike. Each 
needs individual consideration. Here’s 
where Westinghouse is exceptionally well 
equipped to serve you. 

For not only does the Westinghouse 
Engineering staff include a great number 
of experts in design and application, but 
every engineer commands the knowledge 
of every other engineer in the big 
Westinghouse corps. This, together with 
equipment that bears the Westinghouse 
trade mark assures you of the highest 
quality of product and UNFAILING 
DEPENDABILITY. 


<+<« Write for Booklet 3185 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 














East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Dominance 


in Your Line 


An open letter to all Manufacturers of and 
Dealers in Printers’ Supplies and Equipment 


Dominance implies BIGNESS and 
BROADNESS. 


The manufacturer of machinery and 
supplies for sale to printers—as 
well as the supply man, the middle- 
man between manufacturer and 
buyer—must employ dominant 
methods. 


His ideals must be high, his policy 
sound, his dealings broad gauged. 


In every activity he must be repre- 
sented in a manner that speaks 
dominance. 


His advertising—the impression of 
his business presented to the public 
—must carry the impression of 
Dominance wherever it goes. 


He must place that advertising in 
the medium that is dominant in its 
field. He must employ that medium 
with force and regularity. 


To dominate in the line in which 
he is engaged, the manufacturer 
or dealer must dominate in the 


- medium which dominates its class. 


In the field of printing and allied 
industries, THE INLAND PRINTER is 
dominant. 


THE INLAND PRINTER has the larg- 
est circulation of any printing-trade 
paper. 

It is dominant, furthermore, because 
70 per cent of its readers are buyers 
of equipment and supplies. 


If you have anything to sell printers, publishers, 
engravers, binders, etc., and desire to be domi- 
nant in your field, you must talk to possible—yes, 
probable—buyers through the advertising pages of 


gine INLAND PRINTER 


Conceived in the spirit of service, organized with sound ideas of 
Business-Building Efficiency, and founded upon the principles of Im- 
partiality and Honest Practices, THE INLAND PRINTER is now 
the most far-reaching and influential medium of the printing industry. 


The Dominant Medium 


Largest Circulation 


of the Printing Business 


Lowest Rates 
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WHITING'S G9) 
BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENTS | “= 
Meet the Demand for 


Announcements, Circulars, Removal Notices, 
Wedding Invitations and kindred purposes. 


INSTALL A SAMPLE BOOK 


and eliminate the risk of soiled and damaged stock on your 
shelves. This book contains a wide variety of styles, tints 
and finishes to select from and enables you to meet every 
requirement of the most exacting customer. The installation 
of this book entails no expense to you. We carry stock of 
all numbers represented and can make immediate deliveries. 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


Fourteenth Street and Seventh Avenue 
NEW YORK 
Mills at Holyoke, Massachusetts 




















Multiplex Punch 


When buying 
a punching machine 











don’t overlook the fact that the cost of the machine 
itself is much less than the cost of the various 
style punching members you will eventually buy. 
Therefore, a machine which is not mechanically 
correct, and which does not drive the punches, as 
they should be, nor with the proper force, will 
eat up your profits by ruining expensive 
punches and dies. 


Latham Machinery Co. 


NEW YORK Ann and Fulton Streets BOSTON 
45 Lafayette St. CHICAGO, ILL. 130 Pearl St. 
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HAMILTON 
Pressed Steel Galleys 


(Patented, with Jointless Corner) 


The need of a strong, serviceable and moderately priced 
galley for use in connection with the modern method of 
page storage is responsible for the production of this 
modern printers’ tool. 


Hamilton Steel Galleys are of uniform thickness in all 
sizes—namely, .050 of an inch. They have rigid beads 
formed into the sides and ends, which stiffen the galley 
and also serve as a gutter for dirt and water. The cor- 
ners are in one piece with the rest of the galley and are 
formed in powerful presses made for the purpose. 


Ample stocks of Hamilton Galleys are carried by rep- 
resentative dealers everywhere, notwithstanding the pres- 
ent scarcity of steel. You can 

get galleys for that big job. Ask 

your dealer about the Hamilton 

Galley Storage System and how 

it saves time for the compositor, 

for the proof-reader, for the 

— stoneman, for the proofer, and 

(heiangpi-vininskaamanainewie for the customer. 


The Hamilton Manufacturing Company 


Hamilton Equipments are Carried in Stock and Sold by all Prominent Type Founders and Dealers Everywhere 








Main Office and Factories, TWO RIVERS, WIS. Eastern Office and Warehouse, RAHWAY, N. J. 
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@ Everybody uses them, 
but every printer can not print 
= them as cheaply and profitably 
as you can with this 
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MEISEL PRESS 


A Good Specialty Line for any Printer 








It will help to keep the plant busy when 
severe competition has taken ordinary work 
away from you. 


® It is not only a Label Press! 


This MEISEL will do other 
things also that are beyond the 
reach of the average printer 
who operates with ordinary 
equipment. 





Send us samples of any work you 
would like to turn out at lower 
machine cost and we will show you 
how it can be done with a MEISEL. 
Pretty fair proposition, that. 


MEISEL PRESS MFG. CO. 


944.948 Dorchester Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 
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O()o IN'SALES 


Our neutralizer business during the past year 
showed an increase of more than 90% over 
that of the year previous and more than two- 
thirds were re-orders. That shows the confi- 
dence that our customers have in 


The Chapman Electric Neutralizer 


These customers have proved to their own satisfaction that the Chapman Electric Neutralizer is an 
essential feature of their plant. Every increase in their press equipment means an order for Neutralizers, 
as these hard-headed business men know that such an order assures them of quality product, maximum 
production and minimum wastage. 
You can easily put your plant on such a business-like basis. You will be interested to see how this can 
be done. No up-to-date printer should be without the Chapman Electric Neutralizer. 

May we send you our Illustrated Folder No. 79? 


The U. P. M. stamp of quality is also on our Vacuum Bronzer and Automatic Feeder 


United Printing Machinery Company 


6 Gast 13th St. 100 Summer St. 325 S Market St 
New York BOSTON Chicago 
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The day of slow cutters is past. Speed operate and does its work in a positive, effi- 
costs no more. Your production will be cient manner. 
handled more quickly with The Seybold It is a combination of these features that 
Dayton Automatic Cutting Machine. makes the Dayton the fastest and most eco- 
Your operators have confidence in the nomical cutting machine on the market to- 
safety devices of the Seybold Dayton:—the day. 
machine is the most convenient to feed and Demonstration or literature on request. 


The Seybold Machine Company 


HIGHEST GRADE MACHINERY 


For Book-binders, Printers, Lithographers, Paper Mills, Paper Box Makers, Paper Houses, 
Textile Manufacturers, Sample Card Houses, Etc. 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY—DAYTON, OHIO, U. S. A. 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES 
NEW YORK THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY, E. P. Lawson.... ............151-163 West 26th Street 
CHICAGO THE SEYBULD MACHINE COMPANY, C. N. Stevens.... .. -114 West Harrison Street 
ATLANTA J. H. Senroeter & Bro. TORONTO . L. Morrison Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO....Shattuck-Ny Machinery & Supply Co. WINNIPEG............ Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd. 
== DALLAS Barnhart Bros. & Spindler LONDON Smyth-Horne, Ltd. 
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Noticeably Different 


The difference between Snowdrift and other business 
papers is apparent ata glance. Its remarkable color 
alone automatically gives it a definite distinction. 
Snowdrift is a snowy sheet of such dazzling whiteness 
that all other ‘‘white” papers appear tinted in contrast. 
Against this beautiful background, writing and print- 
ing of all kinds stand out with striking and effective 
clearness. 


The unusual finish of Snowdrift makes another appeal 
to buyers who like novelty. It is soft and smooth, 


i 
DEFIANCE BOND 


BYRON 
‘WESTON CO. 
LINEN RECORD 


Do You Know Them All? 


Byron Weston Company papers are celebrated for service, qual- 
ity, finish and convenience. Each line is the perfect paper for 
the particular work for which it is designed. 

Strength, firmness and ‘‘life’? make these stocks especially 
durable — they are practically indestructible — while their sur- 
face is splendid for printing or pen work of any kind. 

Besides the four ledger papers — the famous Byron Weston 
Company Linen Ledger and Record Paper, Flexo Loose Leaf, 
Waverly Ledger and Typocount —there is the new Index Ledger 
and the Defiance Bond. Defiance Bond is a business stationery 


with plenty of firmness and strength. It prints beau- 
tifully and is most attractive in every way. 


Medium priced. 


Your customers will like SNOWDRI FT. 
Have you samples and prices ? 


MOUNTAIN MILL PAPER COMPANY 


LEE, BERKSHIRE COUNTY, MASSACHUSETTS 


of the grade of the Linen Ledger. 
Users of B-W Papers are good customers—cultivate them 


May we send you samples and prices? 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY 


“**The Paper Valley of the Berkshires”’ 
DALTON, MASS. 











“Be Sure You Are Right 
Then Go Ahead” 


“igaage week a printer from Ohio, a man who follows old Davey 
Crockett’s advice, “be sure you are right, then go ahead,” 
gave his dealer an order for an ADVANCE LEVER CUTTER. 


ADVANCE 


fy er 


KLENGE 


ven 


6. Sy 


124 §. FIFTH AVE., CHICAGO 
38 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 


THESE are his exact words when he placed the order: “‘I’ve 
pulled the lever on a good many lever cutters, but that new 
ADVANCE that Bill ‘So and So’ just installed down my way, 
is the slickest and easiest cutting lever cutter I ever operated, 
and I want one just like it.”’ That man knew that the 
ADVANCE would not only lighten his labor, but that it would 
also increase his production and his profits. 


EAsy Cutting and Permanent Accuracy are the two great out- 
standing features that emphatically distinguish the ADVANCE 
from other cutters. They insure you, in the fullest sense, 
maximum output with minimum labor. Built in all sizes. Write 
for descriptive matter. Sold and guaranteed by typefounders 
and dealers in all principal cities. 


N. THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY CO. 


GRAND HAVEN, MICH. 
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Reliable 
Printers 


Rollers 


Sam! Binghams Son 
Mig. Co. 


CHICAGO 


636-704 Sherman Street 


PITTSBURG 


88-90 South 13th Street 


ST. LOUIS 


5142516 Clark Avenue 


KANSAS CITY 


706 Baltimore Avenue 


ATLANTA 


40.42 Peters Street 


INDIANAPOLIS 


151-153 Kentucky A 


DALLAS 


130621308 Patterson Avenue 


MINNEAPOLIS 


719-721 Fourth St., So. 


DES MOINES 


609-611 Chestnut Street 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


1285 West Second Street 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Shuey Factories Building 











HICKOK 


Automatic Paper Feeder 


This feeder is a finished product. It is as efficient 
in Job Ruling as on long runs. It has no equal on 
the market to-day. No one who does paper ruling 
can afford to be without this efficient profit producer. 


THEW. 0. HICKOK MFG. CO. 


HARRISBURG. PA., U.S. A. 
Paper Ruling Machines, Ruling Pens and Bookbinders’ Machinery 








O16 Shelburne 


Commended for Commercial 
Stationery 


WORTH CONSIDERING 


The low-priced paper always has its uses in the 
business world—this is particularly true at the 
present time. 

@ld Shelburne is a very presentable, practical, inex- 
pensive commercial paper. The quality is remark- 
ably good for the money; a sheet of Old Shelburne 
will easily withstand all ordinary use and still appear 
fresh and attractive. 

Its glazed finish makes this stock pleasing, and easy 
to use, for both printing and pen work. 


Be sure to have our Pocket Sample-Book ready 
for reference 


Price to Printers: 19c per Pound, in 
Case Lots, East of the Mississippi 


Mountain Mill Paper Company 


Lee, Berkshire County, Massachusetts 
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WHEN GOOD PRINTERS AGREE 
THERE IS NO ROOM FOR DOUBT 


Any good printer can point to the “Indian Brand” trade-mark 
and tell you at least half a dozen reasons why it stands for com- 
plete satisfaction in gummed stock. 

Indian Brand Gummed Paper is made to print; its smooth sur- 
face is carefully finished to take clean, bright impressions from 
type, and the stock is so manipulated after gumming that it 
becomes as nearly non-curling as it is a possibility to make any 
gummed paper. 

Packed moisture-proof, “Indian Brand” comes in first-class con- 
dition and remains dry until properly moistened. Then it sticks 
instantly, and remains stuck. 

The fine, firm stock of which “Indian Brand” is made is strong, 
even and easy to handle. 


Prove these points on your own press. We'll gladly supply 
generous test sheets. 


Nashua Gummed & Coated Paper Company 


NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


a 1 <M tl tt iy ag 








Ask Us 





BY MAIL 
725-33 
S. La Salle 


Printers who have much electrotyping 
would do well to consult the electrotyper 
to learn how best to handle the forms to 
be sent to the foundry. There is always 
“a better way,” the thing is to find it. 
— Ben Franklin Monthly. 


DINSE, PAGE & CO. 


Electrotypers, Nickeltypers and Stereotypers 


CHICAGO 


Ask Us 





BY PHONE 
7185 


Harrison 
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An Open Letter. 
To Marshall F; ield & Co. » Wholesale 


SUBJECT: ‘Dominating the Field”’ 


GENTLEMEN :— 


Your reputation as the biggest firm of wholesale dry goods jobbers in the world makes 
you an important figure in the realm of merchandising. 


Experts may write the advertising matter which the firm of Marshall Field & Co. issues, 
but it is strictly up to the man who buys your printing to see that their dominating ideas are 
given proper interpretation in paper and ink and presswork. 


You realize that although a printing-press is a printing-press, many different effects can 
be secured from it, these effects depending upon the kind of men who are operating that press. 
The same printing-press which turns out a piece of work which you would not accept as being 
representative of your firm may also be capable of turning out a masterpiece. In other words, 
the human equation enters into printing the same as into merchandising. Field’s name on a 
piece of merchandise makes it more desirable. Shepard's touch on a piece of printing is 
always discernable. 


The Henry O. Shepard Co. is almost as old as Marshall Field & Co. We grew up in 
Chicago together. And just as Marshall Field & Co., Wholesale, have reached the apex of 
power as a manufacturing and jobbing institution, so the Henry O. Shepard Co. have become 
famous as producers of the printed word. Marshall Field & Co., Wholesale, has reached its 
position because of its men. The Henry O. Shepard Co. has also reached its position because 
of its men, many of whom have grown gray in its service. Man power counts. Nothing has 
ever been devised to take the place of man power in business. 


Your institution bears the name of one of Chicago’s most famous men. Our institution 
is also named after one of Chicago’s famous men—a man who was so active in Chicago's 
betterment, and who believed in the future of Chicago so thoroughly, that one of our public 
schools has been named in his honor. His desire to make this an institution of master printers 
still controls us just as Marshall Field’s marvelous personality still watches over every one of 
your official acts. 


Since our ideals are so similar surely we should be able to do business together to our 
mutual benefit. You already know that our equipment is second to none. We have all the 
machinery for serving you and we have behind it a man power eager to help you work out your 
printing problems. 


A telephone call from you would be one of the most appreciated telephone calls we ever 
received. Simply say that you are willing to talk printing with us. Thank you. 





Very truly yours, 
Note aiaiieaies 


This is the third 


ofa series of open THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY 
of The Henry ©. | JAMES HIBBEN 


Shepard Company Phone Wabash 2484 Vice-President and General Manager 
for the handling of 


individual printing 























problems. 
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AMERICAN ow og AMERICAN 


Model 31 Model 30 

















6 Wheels $700 


AMERICAN NUMBERING “ tg ~A 4 ' In stock and for sale by 
MACHINE CO. “4 ‘ a ' ‘ 
Dealers 


224-226 Shepherd Ave. . Brooklyn, N. Y. * > Us, 
F STEEL 


123 W. Madison St. . . . Chicago, Ill. a 7 “ Gee Everywhere 


. 2 © h » England " - 
2 Cooper St. Manchester, Englan 3 \ 
Specify AMERICAN when ordering 









































Four Books Which Should Be 
in Every Printer’s Library! 


“BOOKBINDING 
and its AUXILIARY BRANCHES” 


By JOHN J. PLEGER 





Just the thing for ready reference. 


They will answer any of the puzzling WSS Aug Ci id 
questions which confront you daily. 


Invaluable whether you operate your own Luxurious Catalog, Covers 


bindery or must depend on others for 
such work. That All Can Afford 


Two heads are better than one, and with Leather suggests luxury —a luxury that is not practical 
these books you have “sma se ag for catalog, or booklet covers. In Levant Covers it is pos- 
experience and advice within reach a sible to secure the effect of rich, soft leather without the 
the time. cost or disadvantages of real leather. 


You had better be prepared. Intexture and color,Levant Covers simulate the finest Levant 
leather —all that they need to make a complete and strik- 
SEND FOR BOOKLET SHOWING CONTENTS in? cover is a line or two of type and possibly some very 

SAMPLE PAGES, PRICES, ETC. simple ornament. They are a novelty in perfect 300d taste. 


The Inland Printer sre pap oping roo 
632 Sherman Street, Chicago ind H. DEXTER € SONS, 7 


WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 


PATENT BASES 


The WARNOCK and Sterling Systems 


A combination that offers 100% efficiency in make-up of forms and register of plates. 
Speed, Flexibility, Durability, Economy. 

WARNOCK DIAGONAL BLOCK AND REGISTER HOOK SYSTEM. 
Fastest and most accurate plate-mounting device known to the trade. One-third the 
weight of steel and more durable. 


Sterling Aluminum Expansion Book Block System 
Sterling Aluminum Sectional Flat Top System 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE AND FULL INFORMATION 





























Warnock Diagonal Block 


$528. Clark Street THE PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 461 £ighth avenue 


CHICAGO Main Office and Factory: Third and Lock Streets, CINCINNATI, OHIO NEW YORK 
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Recruited to War Strength! 


N THESE extraordinary times the printing indus- 
try, in common with all other industries, is subject 
to extraordinary demands. Normal business is 
subject to sudden and abnormal fluctuations. 

Normal stocks of printing and lithographing papers 
cannot always be maintained from the habitual sources 
of supply. It is, therefore, our privilege to remind the 
trade of the unusual resources of the 


Whitaker Paper Company 
SERVICE 


Anticipating the violent strain to which the war would neces- 
sarily subject the paper industry, we early took precautions to 
prevent serious shortage on essential lines. Our mill connections 
have loyally cooperated with us and our numerous branches and 
warehouses, located strategically with reference to all markets 
east of the Mississippi River, have been equipped to meet every 
reasonable demand, quickly, efficiently and with due reference 
to the economic considerations that underlie all commercial 
transactions. 


Whether your requirements are for coated book papers, antique 
stocks, machine finish, S. & S.C.,—for bond and ledger papers 
of the finest grades, or for the most moderate priced sulphite 
sheets,—for cover stocks, bristols, envelopes and inexpensive 
writings, or for tympans, stereotypers’ tissues and miscellaneous 
paper specialties, we are prepared to serve you. 


THE WHITAKER PAPER CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


BIRMINGHAM DETROIT ATLANTA 


BAY STATE DIVISION—BOSTON 
SMITH, DIXON DIVISION—BALTIMORE 


New York Office—Astor Trust Bldg. Chicago Office—878 Continental & 
Commercial Bank Bldg. 
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ADJUSTABLE ROTARIES 


5 JE have made a specialty of this type of press and have been eminently successful. We show here a 





reproduced photograph 

of a late model machine 
in actual operation in a large and 
prominent western plant. It is 
producing high-class soap wrap- 
pers, size 7x10% inches, at the 
rate of approximately half a mil- 
lion per nine hour day. Printed 
in three colors, two on top and 
one color on the reverse side of 
the web, in one operation from 
the roll. It can do just as well on 
any other similar kind of long-run 
printing. 












Can you afford to be without such a 
press, which with its variable lengths 
of sheets, with centered printing, is in 
reality many presses in one? This 
‘‘all size’’ feature combined with high 
speed, good printing and perfect regis- 
ter, make up a press worthy of your 
most careful consideration. 


KIDDER PRESS COMPANY, DOVER, N. H. 


NEW YORK, 261 BROADWAY, GIBBS-BROWER COMPANY, Agents 
184 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 445 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO, CANADA 



















































Avoid Hot Weather Troubles 
; Save Your Rollers 
in YOUR Pressroom 82, Rollers 
Don’t forget the soft, mushy and melted rollers 
of other years. Remember the delays, inconveni- 
ence and LOSSES they caused you? 


FORTIFY YOURSELF against a recurrence of 
those losses and delays incident to hot weather. 


The Rouse Roller Fan 


Patented April 6, 1915 


clamps onto the main gear guard of a Miehle press and 
shoots a stream of cool air down, over and under the rollers. 




























No Electricity Required—the press runs it 


Maintain the Usual Speed and Output of Your Presses 
without Loss of Time Changing Rollers During the Run 









Nothing complicated about it— any one who can 
handle a wrench can attach one in ten minutes. 





Your money back tf not satisfied. 







PRICES: 
No. 1, for No. 4 to No. 1 Miehle Presses. 










. $20 


No. 2, for No. 00 to No. 00000 Special Miehle Presses, $20 


H. B. ROUSE & COMPANY 


2214 WARD STREET, CHICAGO 
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The Delphos 


A Press of Prestige 


Mis: 


A TWO-REVOLUTION PRESS AND MECHANICAL FEEDER 





PRODUCTION increase of ten per cent, 
without increase in operating cost, will jus- 
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The “SIMPLEX” Automatic Paper Feeder 
FOR RULING MACHINES, ETC. 
The most efficient feeder for handling almost any grade of paper from 
tissue to light cardboard. 
EASY TO OPERATE AND TO ADJUST 
on account of the extremely simple construction. 
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A SALESMAN IN BLUNDER’LAND"* 


THE SECOND YEAR— By MICHAEL GROSS 


AVING survived my first year in 
the blunder-land of mis-salesman- 
ship — by the same luck, no doubt, 
as is said to follow children, drunk- 

ards and fools—I was naturally highly elated. 

Looking back in retrospect, I now realize that 
my survival was due to the good boss I had, and 
not to the good work I did, but, at the opening 
of my second year, I felt that it was solely 
through my effort, my brainwork and my inge- 
nuity that I had succeeded. I examined and 
reéxamined my orders for the previous year 
until they loomed up before me a colossal 
achievement, in payment for which the salary 
I had received seemed pitifully inadequate and 
out of proportion. I firmly believed then — and 
a socialist lecture I heard a few weeks later only 
served to strengthen the opinion — that my boss 
was a voracious and altogether soulless capital- 
ist who was exploiting my labor and paying me 
only a trifle of what I was really earning. 

I became so incensed over the injustice of this 
state of affairs that I sulked all through Jan- 
uary and February and made no attempt to go 
out after business. The third month I suddenly 
woke up to the fact that perhaps there were 
other employers more generous than the house 
I was working for and decided to look for 
another job. 

* This is the second article of the series, the first appearing in 
the issue for April, 1917. The third, fourth and fifth years, and the 


final article, “‘ Out of Blunder-land,” will appear consecutively in the 
following issues. 
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Accordingly, I bought the paper one morn- 
ing and glanced through the “help wanted” 
columns. The very first advertisement that 
caught my eye seemed to have been made exactly 
to my order. Had I been asked to write out 
my own idea of the kind of job I wanted, I 
could not have done better. I sat up half that 
night writing my letter of application for the 
position. When it was finally finished, how- 
ever, I read it over and decided that my time 
had not been wasted. Modestly, and yet con- 
vincingly, it set forth my qualifications, and its 
tone, I felt sure, would convince the most skep- 
tical employer that I was just the man he 
wanted to go out and sell his stuff. 

The next morning I took the letter to the 
newspaper office, in whose care the advertise- 
ment had said all answers were to be left, and, 
having seen it put into a rack under the box- 
number that had appeared in the announcement, 
I went on to work. For the first time in three 
months I felt happy, for I was sure that in a 
few days, at the most, I would be with a house 
that would appreciate a good man and pay him 
what he was really worth. 

My application must have been a more 
potent persuader than even I gave it credit for. 
Coming home the next night, I looked into the 
mail-box and, to my surprise, saw there the 
stamped and addressed envelope I had enclosed 
in my letter. I hastily opened the box, grabbed 
the missive, ripped it apart and took out the 
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enclosure. I opened the sheet and at first glance 
the letter-head seemed like one I had come 
across somewhere before, but I had no time 
to give the matter any thought. The body of 
the letter was what I was after and I dropped 































The letter was from the concern I was then 
working for. 


my eyes to it. I read it once, hurriedly; a 
second time, more slowly. Then I raised my 
eyes to the printed heading again. Small won- 
der that, at first glance, it had seemed familiar. 
The letter was from the concern I was then 
working for and my boss had signed it. 

It read, in substance, that my application for 
the job of being my own successor had been 
received, but that the firm regretted being 
unable to discover in me, from personal obser- 
vation, the many sterling qualities I so kindly 
ascribed to myself. The letter went on to say 
that if I were only one-half as good a sales- 
man as my application had said I was, the firm 
would never have inserted the advertisement 
for a new man that I so unfortunately an- 
swered. If I could convince the writer, the 
letter ended, that I possessed only a few of 
the qualities I had mentioned, I could come 
back again and stay as long as I liked. 
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That letter opened my eyes in a hurry and 
in a flash I saw how much of a “star sales- 
man” I really was, and just how heart-broken 
the boss would feel at my loss. By morning 
the abnormal swelling of the head with which 
I had unknowingly been afflicted for the past 
three months had been reduced about ninety- 
nine per cent, and I came to the office in a very 
chastened mood. I promised to buckle right 
down to work and was taken back again. That 
very morning I hustled out, determined to show 
my employers that my letter of application had 
not exaggerated my qualifications one iota. 

But this very determination soon got me into 
trouble. I became so hot on the trail of the 
elusive order that I almost begged my custom- 
ers to let me figure on their work. At last one 
of my accounts, a large user of printed matter, 
























I saw how much of a “‘ star salesman" I really was. 


decided to give me a chance. “ Here’s a cir- 
cular,” he said, taking a six-page folder out of 
a pigeonhole in his desk, “that goes into every 
package of goods we sell. I’ve just ordered 


a million, which is enough to last about six 
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months. You’ve been hammering away so per- 
sistently on the subject of how cheap you can 
do printed matter, however, that I’m going to 
get your price on a million of these just for 
comparison’s sake.” 

I brought the sample back to the office, put 
it through the estimating department, and the 
next morning had the price—$1.20 a thou- 
sand. Then I did a little work in scientific 
deduction that would have made Sherlock 
Holmes shrivel up in green envy. This cus- 
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will make him sit up and take notice and I'll 
surely get a chance to figure on the next thing 
he needs. 

Accordingly, I called on my man and told 
him we could make a million folders like the 














“ There's your order for a million folders.” 


tomer — was my chain of reasoning —has, by 
his own confession, just ordered a six-months’ 


supply of these folders. Therefore, he can’t 
possibly use any more and won’t place an order 
with me at any price. If I quote $1.20 a thou- 
sand, which price, at best, can not be very much 
lower than what he has just paid, he won't 
be impressed sufficiently to ask me to figure 
on the next thing that comes along. Now, 
knowing that my price is merely for compari- 
son, why not quote him sixty cents a thousand 
and really give the customer something to think 
about. Six months from now, if he remem- 
bers my price and wants to buy, I can say that 
paper has gone up or give some other excuse 
for raising the price. Sixty cents a thousand 
is about what the stock costs, was my final re- 
flection, but what’s the difference? That price 


sample at sixty cents a thousand. He thought 
a moment, then pulled a pad toward him and 
commenced scribbling. I presumed he was 
making a memorandum of the price, but, in- 
stead, he ripped off the sheet and slid it across 
to me, with the words, “You certainly were 
right about being able to quote low prices. 
There’s your order for a million folders at 
sixty cents a thousand. Go right ahead and 
deliver as soon as possible.” 

Of course my firm couldn’t execute the order 
at that price and I lost the customer, but I 
would like to have some other fellow tell me 
he was merely getting my price for comparison. 
I’ve got my little speech all rehearsed for him. 

It was just after this blunder that I made up 
my mind to take a course in scientific salesman- 
ship. I had been receiving literature on the 
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subject from a school that taught the art of 
selling goods by mail, but I had always consid- 
ered myself too wise to need any instruction. 
That folder mistake, however, and several 
minor ones I made soon after, convinced me 
that I was only an order-taker, as the literature 
had said, and not a real salesman. I sub- 
scribed for the full course — scientific salesman- 
ship, character analysis and reading the mind 
through feature study. Once having mastered 
this complete course, the man who took my 
order informed me, I would be able to tell, 
after the first casual glance, more about a cus- 
tomer’s nature than he himself knew; would 
also be a keen judge of character; possess the 
knack of being able to read a man’s mind; and 
learn the great secret of how to extract an 
order from a prospect as quickly and as pain- 
lessly as possible. All for the small, insignifi- 
cant sum of forty dollars, ‘‘ payable five dollars 
down and the balance at your convenience,” 
which meant whenever the collector caught you 
in. Even the boss said it was a good bargain 
and seemed pleased at my evident determina- 
tion to become a super-salesman. 

Three weeks later the boss called me into his 


office and asked how far I was advanced in the 


art of “Scientific Salesmanship.” I told him 
that, so far, I had merely studied facial char- 
acteristics, but, so thorough was the course, I 
was confident I could read any customer’s mind 
like an open book. The boss seemed very much 
pleased at this information and then told me 
his reason for calling me in. It seemed that 
our road man had been trying for years to sell 
a certain Mr. Benson, president of the Benson- 
Mowray Company, an out-of-town concern, but 
couldn’t seem to size him up well enough to 
land an order. Mr. Benson used loads of stuff 
and gave him a chance to figure on every job 
that came up, but the Severen Printing Com- 
pany, our biggest competitor, invariably got the 
order. ‘‘Here’s a circular,” the boss went on, 
“that our man has just sent in to be estimated 
on. Now, I’ve decided to make a final attempt 
to get in with the Benson-Mowray Company, 
and here’s how I’m going to do it. I’m will- 
ing to throw in the plates on this job and to 
figure at almost cost on the presswork. After 
which I’m going to wire our man to lay off the 
account. Here is where you come in. You're 
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going out to the Benson-Mowray Company 
to-morrow to see if you can’t get on the right 
side of Mr. Benson. The order is surely yours 
if you can read him right, for our competitor 
doesn’t know what we are doing to get our price 
down and will estimate on the job in the regu- 
lar way.” 

The next morning I was in the outer office 
of the Benson-Mowray Company. The girl 
took my card in to Mr. Benson and came back 
with the information that he would see me at 
once. ‘Mr. Benson’s office is the last one to 
the left, down this aisle,’ were her instruc- 
tions, and I walked the length of the passage- 
way she pointed out and entered the last office. 
It was empty, but I presumed that Mr. Benson 
had, no doubt, been called out for a moment 
after telling the girl to send me in. Sure 
enough, I had no sooner seated myself on the 
broad settee that stood in one corner of the 
room, when my man entered and I jumped up 
again. He had his hat and gloves in his hand, 
and I, trained to observe such things and profit 
by them, immediately deduced that he was 
about to go out. A glance at his face a mo- 
ment later showed me that he belonged to the 
dolichocephalic type of human beings. That 
meant, according to my text-books, that he was 
a thinker and a planner; that he hated long- 
winded speeches; and that he liked a salesman 
to present his proposition with all the frills and 
furbelows left out. This discovery, coupled 
with the fact that, being about to go out, my 
man would not want to be kept long, made me 
decide to dispense with the ‘“‘ good-mornings” 
and ‘“ how-do-you-do’s,” and give Mr. Benson 
my story in a nutshell. My card, I knew, had 
told him my name and that of the concern I 
represented, so, when he stopped short on see- 
ing me, I stepped right up to him, held out the 
circular he had sent us, and started off —‘ In 
order that we may have an opportunity to 
show you our way of turning out printed mat- 
ter, Mr. Benson, we have decided to throw in 
the plates on this job you have asked us to 
figure on. We have also made a special low 
price on the press-run. For that reason we are 
able to quote you the exceptionally low price 
of seventy-five cents a thousand. If you can 
see your way clear to do it,” I ended up in a 
grand flourish, ‘‘I would like to take the order 
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along with me to-day and give it my personal 
attention.” 

My man looked at me for a moment after 
I had finished, then broke into a smile. “I’m 
glad you’ve told me exactly the way you intend 
doing the job,” he 


off,” he continued, half-apologetically, as he 
noticed the crestfallen expression on my face, 
‘but you whipped out your proposition so fast 
I couldn’t get a chance to put a word in edge- 
wise. Is that the way you always sell goods? 

Plant yourself in front 





finally said, “and I f— 
want you to understand 
that I appreciate your 
frankness, but, can- 
didly, I fail to see how 
the matter interests me 
at all.” 

“Why,” I exclaimed, 
‘you don’t mean to say 
our price is too high?” 

“T don’t know, I’m 
sure,” he answered, 
* you'll have to ask Mr. 
Benson.” 

“Aren’t you Mr. 
Benson?” I almost 
screamed. Then, see- 
ing the “no” 





no” on his 
lips, I continued: “Then 
what are you doing in Mr. Benson’s office?” 

“Don’t get excited,” my man said calmly, 
with a restraining gesture, ‘I am not Mr. Ben- 
son and this is not Mr. Benson’s office. This 
is the waiting-room. Mr. Benson’s office is 
right across the hall from this room, the last 
one to the left of the aisle as you enter. My 
name is Blakely,’’ he went on, ‘and I repre- 
sent the Severen Printing Company. The girl 
told me when I came in a few minutes ago that 
Mr. Benson was busy with another salesman, 
and that I would have to wait until the inter- 
view was over before he would see me. I meant 
to tell you who I was as soon as you started 


“Vou ought to take a few lessons in salesmanship.” 


of a man and start 
shooting off, without 
bidding him good- 
morning or greeting 
him by name? If that 
is your method, you 
ought to take a few les- 
sons in salesmanship.” 

I wanted to tell him 
that lessons in sales- 
manship were just what 
had made me present 
my proposition the way 
I did, and that if my 
mind wasn’t so full of 
“ facial characteristics,” 
“‘dolichocephalic types,”’ 
and other mind-reading 
junk, I would have been 
able to tell the left side of. the aisle from the 
right, but, knowing that the order was as good 
as lost, I merely put on my hat and walked 
out of the room, leaving my competitor the 
field all to himself. 

The first thing I did when I got home that 
evening was to open wide my bedroom window 
and fling my text-books on salesmanship into 
a nearby garbage-can. Then and there I also 
made up my mind to start using the common 
sense with which I had been endowed at birth 
and stop trying to improve on nature. 

And so passed the second year of experience 
in the miry paths of blunder-land. 














THOUGHT 


Thinking leads man to knowledge. He may see and hear, 
and read and learn whatever he pleases, and as much as he 
pleases; he will never know anything of it, except that which 
he has thought over, that which by thinking he has made the 
property of his own mind. Is it then saying too much if I say 
that man, by thinking only, becomes truly man? Take away 
thought from man’s life, and what remains? —Pestalozzt. 
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EMBOSSING—ITS MANY POSSIBILITIES 
FOR THE PRINTER 


By WALTER J. ELLIS 


CAREFUL reading of the previous 
articles, and a little practice, should 
put the printer on the path to suc- 
cess in embossing. When he sees 

the result he will want to go further, and he 
should then invest in a text-book on the subject. 
By studying the rules given therein, and work- 
ing them out in actual practice, he should in a 
reasonable length of time be able to do com- 
mendable work at embossing. 

Before proceeding with the subject of this 
article it will be well to add a few simple hints 
that will prove an aid to successful embossing: 
When ordering or making a die, one should be 
sure to get one the right depth for the stock to 
be used. Test the stock to find out what depth 
of die it will stand. Give it all it will take and 
no more. The very hard and brittle stock is 


always the most difficult to secure satisfactory 
results in embossing from, as the fiber will 
break, or crack, and spoil the job. Good em- 


bossers order their dies to the thousandth part 
of an inch, which is about equal to the thickness 
of tissue paper. 

When using hot plates, which give better 
effects in some cases, it has been found that a 
damping-roller, passing over the die at each 
impression, helps to prevent the breaking of 
obstinate stock. An old roller covered with 
flannel and dampened will give the necessary 
amount of moisture. 

Give two punches, or impressions, when the 
stock does not stand up satisfactorily. This is 
often resorted to, even when specially heavy 
presses are used which give tons of pressure 
to the square inch. 

Finally, when leaving the press after the job 
is made ready, even for a few minutes, leave it 
slightly on the impression, thus preventing the 
possibility of moving, due to the shrinking or 
warping of the counter die. 

This article, the last of the series on emboss- 
ing, has been reserved for the brief mention of 
three patented processes. We will explain each 
as far as possible. The object of these proc- 


esses is to save the printer time and cost of dies, 
also time in make-ready, which, say what one 
will, is the real reason that embossing, the most 
beautiful and effective of all printing embellish- 
ments, is so often neglected or passed over by 
the average printer. 

We will take the powdering process first. 
This is not an embossing process, but produces 
an embossed effect on small type. A special ink 
is used for printing the job, after which it is 
covered with a specially prepared powder in 
much the same way as gold bronze is applied. 
The sheet is then passed over, or under, a 
heated surface, which fuses the ingredients in 
the powder, causing it to lay on the printed 
surface with a raised effect. It is generally 
used for letter-heads and such like, and, if set 
with carefully selected types, gives a very good 
imitation of steel-die stamping. Some firms 
have turned out excellent results with this 
process. 

The next patented process consists of a pair 
of dies, or die and counterpart, which are ready 
for fixing on the platen of the press. The two 
dies are placed in a hinge-like arrangement 
which causes the dies to keep apart, allowing 
the stock to be fed between them. The type- 
form contains a blank base placed into position 
so as to meet the hinge and close it when the 
impression comes on the form. This allows 
printing and blind embossing to be done at the 
same time. These dies are cut in brass by 
expert artists, and some splendid work has been 
produced by the process. Its fullest size is 234 
by 1% inches, and it can only be used on or 
near the margin of the stock. All dies have to 
be obtained from New York, consequently this 
very clever device is not so extensively used as 
it deserves. 

The latest patented process is one which 
enables the printer to cut his own dies. It is so 
arranged that the printer can, in a relatively 
short time, cut a simple die to almost any pat- 
tern, thereby saving the time and delay in 
ordering a die. It has advantages over the 
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ordinary die, as the male or female die can be 
used at will on the bed of the press, enabling 
the pressman to print and emboss at the same 
time, or to emboss the first and third page at 
one impression. It can be used hot or cold. 

It must be said, however, that while it gives 
more scope to the printer to exercise his indi- 
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vidual taste on the job in hand without delay, 
this process, too, has its limitations, due to the 
fact that the printer can not be expected to do 
fine engraving, as that is the result of life-long 
training. He can, however, do work in the 
embossing line that he previously thought was 
impossible for him to attempt. 


THE MAKING OF A PRICE/LIST 


By H. F. BUNDY 


OME twelve years ago the printers in 
a certain western city, in conference 
assembled, decided on a plan of action 
which they hoped would improve condi- 
tions in the printing industry in their locality. 
They proposed a price-list which would enable 
all to quote correct and uniform prices for the 
ordinary run of commercial work. A commit- 
tee of perhaps seven members was appointed to 
prepare the list, each committeeman taking up a 
separate item of work. When they met and 
compared results, the showing was so varied as 
to merit, method and results, that the whole list 
was turned over to one individual for revision 
and systematic arrangement, the individual se- 
lected being the one whose work showed best 
results. He had “ served his time” in a country 
newspaper office, where all trades were one and 
a printer was compositor, pressman and binder. 
I confess with reminiscent sorrow that I was the 
victim. 

As you may imagine, it took some time and 
labor to prepare that list. And after a busy 
day in the office, one does feel like taking a 
little rest and recreation rather than an after- 
dinner course of mental activities. But the thing 
had to be done, so the “ victim” plodded along 
nights at home, paying his wife for not talking 
while he planned and figured. Eventually he 
was made paid secretary of the club and found 
the making of price-schedules a part of his regu- 
lar work. Thereafter progress was more rapid. 

When a particular list was finished, it was 
printed in loose-leaf form, and occasionally ap- 
peared in trade-papers. Soon orders came from 
other cities, and the list grew to be of sufficient 
volume and merit to be adopted by printers’ 
organizations in several cities. All this reads 


very nicely, but, sad to relate, the receipts from 
sales were never sufficient to pay the cost of 
publication, to say nothing of time spent in prep- 
aration of the list. And then, further, printers’ 
costs showed a surprising tendency to advance. 
What was in 1905 a selling-price list, showing a 
good margin of profit, became in time merely 
a cost-price list, requiring profit to be added, and 
as varying conditions made proper additions 
difficult, the list ultimately became a ‘“‘ back num- 
ber” and the author received this polite hint 
from a sales agency: ‘We have some of your 
books left, but they are out of date and we can 
not advertise them. Why don’t you revise?” 

So, to accommodate the publisher and a 
“small but select” list of patrons, I began re- 
vising, confining my efforts to matters not sat- 
isfactorily covered by lists then available. Card 
lists were made from a full sheet of 22% by 
2834 inches down to a twenty-fourth sheet, in- 
cluding sixteenth, eighth, quarter and half sheet. 
These lists have now been used for some time 
with good results. 

I am now thinking of what constitutes a good 
price-list. It certainly should cover a consid- 
erable range of ordinary work in which most 
jobs run uniform as to cost—common cost 
items being generally stock, composition, press- 
work, ruling and binding. It should omit that 
range of work which will not run uniform as 
to cost in successive jobs, and which may best 
be figured from segregated cost scales as the 
work comes in for pricing. It must also furnish 
a cost basis for figuring this class of work, and 
doing it quickly and accurately. It must be so 
arranged that the salesman, when asked to quote 
on a specified quantity, of a specified size, on 
specified stock, printed, ruled and bound, or 
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otherwise, as the case may be, can quickly and 
accurately locate the job in his list, and deter- 
mine the proper charge. 

The best method of judging a particular thing 
which appeals to our understanding through the 
sense of sight is, certainly, to see it. So I am 
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thropist, for it is the exceptional man who is 
qualified for this work, and few of those quali- 
fied have time and inclination equal to the task. 

In view of the present insistent demand for 
more and better lists, and knowing the difficul- 
ties in meeting this demand, I am anticipating 
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-————- COST ITEMS 
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Cost of Stock 13 6-Minute 
per 100 Sheets units 
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500 
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Add for $1.00 per 100 sheets differ- 
ence in cost of stock 

Add for colored ink each form 

Add for each extra color of ink, 
one side e 

Add if printed two sides, same form. 

Add if printed two sides, different 


ONE UP 


—4 UP—— 
Addl. 1M 
to 40M 
$1.83 
2.86 
3.70 


—TWOoO UP— 
Addl. 

1M 
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Each Addl. 
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$ 2.48 
3.51 
4.35 


12M 


$ 31.25 
43.65 
53.70 


8M 
$22.80 
31.05 
37.75 


1M 
$ 5.55 


63.80 
71.60 
82.85 


4.54 
5.19 
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4.89 
5.54 
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44.50 
49.70 
57.20 
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88.40 
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7.78 
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60.90 
67.60 
80.30 


7.24 
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9.67 
10.51 87.05 127.65 9.86 
22.45 
40 


15.00 
40 


1.87 
01 01 
10.95 
6.45 


42 
59 


1.18 
1.02 


9.35 
4.75 


2.19 5.35 6.10 59 


*This number of 6-minute units is considered a fair average. Additional units on heavier forms should 


be added to selling price at 17 cents per 6-minute unit. 


introducing the eighth-sheet card list as a prac- 
tical demonstration: 

The six-minute unit is now almost universal 
through the trade, and its cost is about 13 cents. 
A 10 by 15 press is figured at 75 cents, and a 
14 by 22 at $1 per hour cost. The stock values 
taken as a basis are those which obtain for this 
class of work, but all variations in the cost of 
stock are provided for, as well as extra com- 
position. 

In the above list, prices are quoted on eighty 
distinct jobs, with forty variations, and provi- 
sion is made for 555 “additional” jobs of 1,000 
pieces each, all calculated as to when it will be 
cheaper to change from one-up to two-up, to 
four-up, and how large a quantity four-up can 
run economically. Verily, the making of a 
printers’ price-list is a thing of worry and a 
job for evermore. Did you ever try to make a 
list yourself, and if so, did you succeed to your 
own satisfaction and that of others? If so, you 
are somewhat of a genius and more of a philan- 


with pleasure the further progress of the list 
now in preparation by the U. T. & F. C. of A. 
This organization certainly has the very best 
facilities for obtaining the necessary data for 
the production of a list adapted for general use, 
and the time required to complete the work but 
illustrates the difficulties encountered. I, for 
one, will certainly welcome the time when I can 
discard my present list, patched up from various 
sources, and find satisfaction in a Standard price- 
list to go with our Standard cost-finding system, 
now stamped with the approval of the Federal 
Trade Commission. I wish to add a word about 
that endorsement. It is certainly a great help to 
the cause. The great discrepancy in hour-costs 
as now reported is due almost entirely to diverse 
methods of arriving at those costs, and inefhi- 
ciency in doing the work. A real difficulty is the 
difference in wage scales as between localities. 
Now that we are working for standardization, 
why not a standard wage scale for the country? 
It would go far toward solving many ills. 
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THE HABITAT OF THE “QUERY” 


By ARTHUR PEMBERTON 


ROM the printing establishments of 

New England there fly forth daily many 

strange white-winged messengers, bris- 

tling with interrogation-points. Some 
are very pertinent, go straight to their haven, 
and come back laden with thanks and amend- 
ments and occasionally a promise of better 
deeds. Others of the impertinent variety are 
lost in vast silences, from which come faint 
murmurs of discontent. The New England 
brain is tireless, fertile in invention, and always 
sees “‘a better way.” Not in every case, how- 
ever, in these matters of a remedy suggested, 
does the mental process of the writer grasp the 
life-line handed so neatly by the proofreader. 
One reviser, a thorough Yankee, and very capa- 
ble, sent out proof to George Cary Eggleston 
wherein the last page of a chapter held only 
three lines, and a page of at least six lines for 
the end of a chapter was the rule. She wrote 
on the sheet, “‘ Page short—three more lines 
needed — please fix.” The genial old gentle- 
man added the lines, but wrote in the white space 
below the single word “Fixed”! In one of 
her early books Elizabeth Stuart Phelps wrote 
a passage about a drunken tramp and a roving 
dog, both of whom (or which) haunted the 
“Old Maid’s Paradise.” Through pages of 
sprightly conversation this author used the 
words “‘creetur’”’ and “‘critter” in describing 
their movements—to the careless eye indis- 
criminately. The pages were called to her spe- 
cial attention, and the lady “talked back,” 
saying that she thought anyone with half an eye 
could see that “creetur’’’ meant the man, while 
“critter” stood for the animal. Yet she added 
an explanatory sentence. Why? Because she 
knew her book would be read outside of New 
England, and knew that these forms were 
merely colloquial and provincial, without a key 
for the wider public. 

An eastern novelist of 1860 to 1880, the 
“best seller” of her day, wrote over twenty 
books. She always had several of the grasp- 
ing, shrewd, tight-fisted old farmer folk among 
her characters. Their patois was fearful. They 


were well-to-do, always cutting ‘‘ cowponds,” as 
they called them, but, after some crooked deal- 
ing, recriminations began—one accusing the 
other of being ‘“‘ sekewichis.”” This stumped a 
whole proofroom. A letter was addressed to 
the novelist by the head reader, but it was never 
sent—for a ready-witted copyholder discov- 
ered that by accenting it on the second syllable 
it read “‘se-kew’i-chis,” and therefore signified 
— circuitous! 

One of the most injudicious queries I have 
seen in a lifetime, though it seemed at the mo- 
ment somewhat warranted, was that sent to a 
physician who had written: ‘‘ Often while treat- 
ment is in progress the patient lapses back into 
insensibility.”” The two words I have italicized 
were underlined, and the query penciled on the 
margin read, “How could he?” From what 
I have gathered about this, the writer did not 
see any point for some time; when he did, he 
was correspondingly enraged, because he reck- 
oned his time as valuable. The physician with- 
drew his work from that printing-house, as a 
sequel. 

A few authors resent any kind of question 
or suggestion from a proofreader at any time 
or under any circumstances. One well-known 
woman, daughter of a former Rhode Island 
senator, told the chief of a large publishing 
firm that it was “upstart presumption for a 
poorly equipped proofreader to think of offer- 
ing to improve the wording or thought of an 
author.” So by strict instruction to everybody 
she was left to “ gae her ain gait.” But Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich, finding in the plate proofs of 
his well-known sonnet “Andromeda”’ the lines: 


The smooth-worn coin and threadbare classic phrase 
Of Grecian myths that did beguile my youth, 
Beguile me not as in the olden days: 
I think more grief and beauty dwe//s with truth — 


changed dwells to dwell, and wrote one of his 
jocular notes to the reader, saying: ‘‘ You have 
saved me so many times by that little footbridge 
of a query, that I am almost tempted merely to 
query this back to you!” 
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An old-time corrector once told me that he 
hated to see Charles Dudley Warner come into 
the office. He would always ask to go to the 
proofroom and see his own sheets in process; 
and if any questions came up he would fix a cold, 
calculating eye upon the interrogator and, with- 
out directly solving the problem, would give an 
oracular verdict, as, “Well, you know, Mr. 
Williamson, the modern supine, though it has 
the case inflections, always goes back to depend 
upon the verb.” 

I venture to hope that a proofreader queried 
Mr. J. S. Niehardt, in his last little volume of 
verse, concerning a couplet reading 

The butte soared, like a soul serene and white, 
Because of the katharsis of the night. 


“Butte” is so very poetic, and any one who has 
a calling acquaintance with the word “ cathar- 
tic” will appreciate the poetic throes and inward 
agonies which made him use its Greek equivalent 
in the sense of “ driving out.” 

I should have enjoyed getting after two of the 
poets of past days, one of whom wrote, ‘‘ The 
rainbow spanned the zenith like a bridge,”’ and 
the other: 


It was just at the close of a summer’s day, 
And the fair young moon in the East was up. 


But those versifiers are gone now; I needn’t 
name them: “ De mortuis nil,” and also (with 
poetry always), ‘‘ You may break, you may shat- 
ter, the vase if you choose to, But the scent of 
the roses will cling where it used to.” 

The direct path to the query has become 
impossible to portray, but there have been a few 
suggestions as to possible decisions one might 
logically make for himself from instructions, the 
style card, or “the light of pure reason.” I 
shall merely enumerate here some haphazard 
points in differing lines, but all, I think, helpful 
to a beginner to do the thing wisely, but not too 
well. 

There are some word usages adhered to by a 
few, abhorred by many others. ‘“‘ Devolved” 
and ‘was devolved’ are great stumbling- 
blocks. An old gentleman who published a 
“History of Cotton Manufacture in the United 
States” had in many paragraphs such sentences 
as, ‘‘ These duties now devolved upon the super- 
intendent of the company.” This evoked no 
protest; but when there came along, “ By the 
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death of James Stevens the whole management 
of the business was now devolved upon his son,” 
I began to kick at that double passive— and to 
this day I have never become reconciled to that 
particular construction. A man at a near-by 
desk had a volume keeping to a systematic style 
of “an historical relic,” “an heroic deed,” etc. 
He made suggestions at first; and when these 
were not noticed this proofreader boldly wrote 
on the author’s galley —‘‘Only the fossil or- 
thoepists use this now.” With all due speed the 
rejoinder came: ‘ Well, I am a fossil, and this 
is my fossil book.” 

Little less trying to the corrector is the timid 
author (sometimes a “ Nature” writer—or 
faker) who fills his pages with “ however,” 
“perhaps,” “ probably,” “we are of the opin- 
ion,” “it is said,” “‘an admitted fact,” and such 
stuff; the copy editor usually dares not kill a 
third of these blemishes, and leaves them to the 
proofreader to destroy — or query. Such super- 
fluities are a godsend in one way —a long page 
or a chapter-overrun always disposes of several 
uncertainties that ‘never will be missed.” 

Another much-vexed point is as to the use of 
technique or technic. The New International 
dictionary distinction helps here; that work uses 
technique as descriptive of music, art, poetry; 
for all else (chiefly science and mechanics) 
technic is used. 

In chemistry one may properly raise in the 
beginning every possible question about -in and 
-ine spellings (anilin, aniline; glycerin, glycer- 
ine), and also as to amid, amide; iodid, iodide; 
oxid, oxide; etc. Such forms as sulphur and 
sulfur, valence, valency, and the proper division 
of formulas — if they are allowed to be divided 
at the end of a line at all—are also valuable 
queries early in the proof. For horticultural 
or botanical work, one needs an extra amount of 
patience. For instance, if there are a hundred 
varieties of roses, one would think they might 
have dignified names like unusual minerals 
(ruby spinel, asteriated or star sapphire, etc.) 
—but they don’t. You are disgusted by a list 
like the following: ‘‘ Rosa rugosa, Rosa wi- 
churiana, Madame Charles Wood, Bon Silene, 
General Jacqueminot, Isabella Sprunt, Rosa 
sinensis, Maréchal Neil, Cherokee rose, Ameri- 
can beauty.” Latin names, personal names, 
quality names, national names—what a mix- 
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ture! Many another flower with a ridiculous 
appellation has been renamed, but never a rose. 
There are more cranks and spelling reformers, 
too, in the horticultural field than in all other 
realms of science. With their weird and pecu- 
liar freaks like nozle, fosfate, and the like, these 
“‘gobble-uns ‘Il git yer ef ye don’t watch out.” 

If one finds the expressions chryselephantine, 
chiaroscuro, clang tint, tone color, skying a pic- 
ture, they should not be questioned. Art, music, 
professions, trades have a jargon all their own. 
The French tete (head) from the Latin testa 
(jar) was originally slang for skull —it meant 
“bonehead”! It is now in good use; but “ mug” 
for face is still indefensible. Blizzard and sky- 
scraper have lost the slang stigma, “cash in 
your chips” has not quite risen from the old 
idea. Peach and queen are coming into good 
diction; beaut’ still savors of the Bowery. Aw- 
ful, fierce, devilish, keen, “‘ wise to” have nearly 
emerged from the underworld. ‘“Alimoness”’ is 
sui generis; “ good-for” is a South African term 
standing for an I O U or promissory note. A 
well-known adjective in the Central States is 
“Jeary”’ (suspicious), but New England correc- 
tors always query it. ‘“‘ Dope” is in constant 
use by doctors. “Team” in the East means a 
single horse with vehicle—in Ohio, always, 
driving double. One has to travel cautiously 
in this borderland of verbal dusk and twilight. 

Concerning proper names, many rush in with 
a query where others fear to tread. It is better 
not to take any chances. If one has personal 
names, like Garret Droppers, Doctor Stammers, 
the sisters Ima and Ura Hogg, O. C. A. Child, 
Rev. Innocent Wolf, Retina Espy, Bysen Bul- 
lock, and plenty more as strikingly graphic, he 
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should never forget that real people have borne 
those names and that there may be others equally 
expressive. A society reporter was once called 
before an irate editor for submitting an item 
thus tersely stated: Miss Ann Throop is 
in Ringtown, visiting her friend Mrs. Alma 
Staso.” He was able to prove his case. A clip- 
ping from an Ohio paper reads as follows: 
“Mr. and Mrs. Grumbley and Mr. and Mrs. 
Wetnight spent a week-end at Rainy Lake 
recently.” 

We often pay very little attention to particles, 
forgetting that particular really means paying 
attention to the smallest things. One perhaps 
feels that there is only a slight difference between 
“vet” and “but” as a connective. Let us see. 
Some will remember that in the Republican con- 
vention of 1888 Benjamin Harrison was nomi- 
nated as a “dark horse” after many ballots. 
When the notifying committee waited upon Mr. 
Harrison the estimable gentleman making the 
speech declaimed impressively: ‘‘In the con- 
vention there were many aspirants for this great . 
honor, yet you were chosen.” In such an aspect 
“vet” was derogatory; “but” would have 
sounded a note of praise! 

I have taken a roundabout method of encom- 
passing this bramble-bush of a query, and trust 
I have involved nobody in the briers. ‘‘ Fac- 
ulty,” everyday knowledge of events and people, 
shrewdness, good “ horse sense’’ that evades a 
pitfall, quickness of eye and brain, the watchful 
wisdom of the serpent combined with the bland 
voice of the dove, are all summed up in that 
ancient couplet: 


You don’t know how much we have to know 
In order to know how little we know. 














RUE books have been written in all ages by 
their greatest men; by great leaders, great 
statesmen, and great thinkers. These are all at 
your choice; and life is short. Will you jostle with the 
common crowd, for entree here, and audience there, 
when all the while this eternal court is open to you, with 
its society as the world, multitudinous as its days, the 
chosen and the mighty, of every place and time? 


Ruskin. 
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“BE SURE YOU'RE RIGHT” 


By G. D. CRAIN, Jr. 


CCASIONALLY a “horrible exam- 
ple’’ is worth emphasizing, because 
it is often just as important to note 
what not to do as what to do. In 

fact, the experts in every line demonstrate their 
expertness by judgment in what to leave out. 

Printers who send out circulars and other 
literature to advertise their business are natu- 
rally judged by these products of their shops. 
This is as it should be, and in fact is just what 
the average printer wants. But it stands to 
reason that the product must be able to stand 
careful scrutiny if it is not to prove a boom- 
erang that wil! strike the disciple of Ben Frank- 
lin in the back of the neck. | 

An excellent example of how not to do it was 
furnished recently by a form-letter sent out to 
a big list by a printer in an Ohio Valley city. 
About all that could be said for the printer 
was that he was trying, and that he was doing 
his best to deliver the goods. 

This is the way one of the letters appeared: 
Mr. John Jones, 

City. 
Dear Sir: 

Is It Not So? 

A firm is judged by the representative that goes out 
to put his house before the public. If he is a clean cut, 
straight forward and honest Salesman, and greets you 
with a congenial smile, you immediately form a good 
opinion. 

The same is true about Printed Matter used by a 
firm. It is one of the indirect ways that you judge 
another’s business. 

If the stationary, office printing or advertising that 
is sent out is poorly printed, badly gotten up with cheap 
paper, a weak opinion is formed. Confidence in that 
firm is short. 

If the printed matter is produced with a finish, gotten 
up well with a good quality of paper, it stands for every 
thing the best, full quality and good business principles. 


There was more of the letter, but this is 
enough to show some of the defects. 

In the first place, a comma instead of a 
period should have followed the word “City” 
in the address. This is a minor point, but the 
error shows lack of attention to details, if 
nothing worse. In the first paragraph “ sales- 
man” should not have been capitalized — this 


is a letter, not display advertising. ‘‘ Clean- 
cut’? is a compound word, and “straightfor- 
ward”’ should be written as one instead of two 
words. The same criticism applies to “every 
thing,” in the fourth paragraph, which is writ- 
ten as two words instead of one. 

In the second paragraph, “ printed matter” 
is unnecessarily capitalized. “It is one of the 
indirect ways that you judge another’s busi- 
ness” might get by, but “It is one of the 
indirect ways by means of which you judge 
another’s business,” would have been better. 

In the next paragraph “stationery” is mis- 
spelled. ‘‘A weak opinion” is not what the 
writer meant. The opinion might be strong, 
and at the same time unfavorable to the object. 
Instead of ‘‘ Confidence in that firm is short,” 
“Confidence is lacking” is probably what was 
meant. 

Printed matter “produced with a finish” 
may be all right, but the “finish” could be bet- 
ter described. ‘It stands for every thing the 
best, full quality and good business principles,” 
is not a strong sentence; but aside from the 
poor construction, it is a statement the truth 
of which could hardly be sustained. The best 
that printed matter can hope to do is to beget 
confidence and respect, and make a good gen- 
eral impression; that the appearance of a piece 
of publicity will make the reader believe that 
the house issuing it carries everything of the — 
best in its line, gives full quality and uses good 
business principles is putting it a little strong. 

This letter, in brief, contained a number of 
errors of spelling, punctuation and grammar, 
while the construction of the sentences was 
poor. The effect produced on the reader, 
assuming that the latter was the sort worth 
while, could not have been favorable. About 
all the prospect receiving such a bid for busi- 
ness could have concluded was that the printer 
should have taken a course in English compo- 
sition before attempting to demonstrate his 
ability for the benefit of others. 

This letter is, of course, not a fair example 
of the advertising sent out by printers as a rule. 
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Most of them use announcements, whether in 
the form of letters or booklets, that are models 
in construction, are cleverly written, and im- 
press the reader with the good taste of the men 
who produced them. 

If the printer is attempting to advertise, and 
is not sure of himself, let his announcement be 
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supervised by some one who is known to pos- 
sess ability and judgment in this respect. He 
can not afford to make a poor impression on 
those from whom he expects to get business, a 
result which was the net accomplishment of the 
letter we have quoted. Poor diction may be ex- 
cused in speaking, but never in printing. 


SECTIONAL BASE FOR PLATEN PRESSES 


By ROBERT F. SALADE 


NE printer, making a specialty of 
color-prints for calendar backs, 
books, blotters, etc., is using steel 
sectional base in connection with 

the plates on platen presses with success. Not 
only is the steel base the means of saving time 
in lock-up and make-ready of the plates, but a 
better grade of presswork is being produced 
than if they had been mounted on wood. 

Several fonts of the sectional base, in a full 
range of the smaller sizes, is carried in a cabi- 
net of drawers built especially for the purpose. 
In one of the drawers is an assortment of 
register-hooks, which, when used with the sec- 
tional base, make it possible to attach the 
printing-plates easily and rapidly. The imposi- 
tion-man works as follows: 

Two good-sized printing-plates (for exam- 
ple) are to be worked as “twins” on a super- 
royal press. The imposition-man measures the 
sizes of the plates (by picas) and, going to 
the cabinet, selects the required pieces of steel 
base along with eight of the register-hooks. 
This material is assembled and laid as two solid 
bases in the chase, then wood furniture is filled 
in as with a regular form of type. The form 
is locked up tightly, and then the plates are set 
on the base, after which the plates are firmly 
clasped with the hooks by means of a ratchet. 

In this manner various plates of different 
sizes are placed on the steel-base sections in 
the chases for platen presses. Often it is pos- 
sible to use the same arrangements of base in 
the chases for other plates which are nearly the 
size of plates previously run, as the register- 
hooks are adjustable to many dimensions. In 
the case of color-plates for calendar backs, sev- 


eral chases containing squares or oblongs of the 
steel base are constantly kept standing for use 
on such work. Under this plan a set of color- 
plates can be exchanged for another set within 
a few minutes, and with the moving of the 
register-hooks the closest kind of register can 
be obtained without loss of time and without 
it being necessary to unlock the chase. With 
the plates mounted on such firm and solid mate- 
rial, the effect of the overlays and other make- 
ready is always effective, and there is no 
breaking away, even on long runs. 

Type-matter is seldom printed in connection 
with the color-plates, legends, titles, etc., usu- 
ally being worked separately in black ink. Occa- 
sionally, however, type-lines are printed along 
with the plates, in which instances narrow mar- 
gin register-hooks are utilized, permitting the 
plates to be set close to the edges of the base. 

So far as the class of platework referred to 
in this article is concerned, steel sectional base 
is better, as it can be made up into a great 
variety of sizes and shapes, allowing type- 
matter to be locked up with the plates if de- 
sired. For odd-shaped plates, such as ovals, 
circles, mortises, etc., swivel register-hooks can 
be used which permit the plates to be placed 
on the steel base in any position. The sectional 
steel base can be adjusted to suit the size and 
shape of the most intricate plate. There are 
no round or odd-shaped pieces, but the small 
steel oblongs and squares are easily made up. 

In offices where the steel base is in service, 
all plates are ordered from the photoengraver 
unblocked. Electrotypes can also be ordered 
unblocked, and can be attached to the sectional 
base with the register-hooks. 








HAT is what I call service. There 
are four hundred and forty-eight 
pages in this book; on account of 
alterations each page has been han- 
died on an average of five times, and besides, 
while you have been working on the book you 
have also handled about twenty-five smaller jobs 
for me and not once have we had a dispute re- 
garding promises or service in any way.” 

Thus spoke a customer to the foreman of the 
composing-room one morning after he had been 
dealing with the printing-firm for six months. 

The efficiency of a foreman and the service 
which he gives depend not upon the amount of 
work he does himself, but the amount of work 
done by the employees in his charge and the 
service rendered to the customer. Whether he 
has charge of a large office in the city or a 
smaller office in the country, he has a responsible 
position that often is not as fully appreciated 
as it might be. He must not only be a com- 
positor, but he must be an all-around printer. 
He must understand composition in all of its 
branches, catalogue work, booklets, pamphlets, 
and the various smaller jobs that come into all 
offices. Besides this, he must also have an ex- 
cellent knowledge of presswork, the different 
kinds of bindings, electrotyping and engravings. 

As a rule, when a job is to be figured on in 
the front office the foreman of the composing- 
room is called into consultation. He must give 
an estimate of the time required for composi- 
tion, and the actual cost of presswork and bind- 
ing. Then he is told the job must be completed 
and delivered at a certain time. He must fig- 
ure how long a time is required, not only in the 
composing-room, but in the pressroom, bindery 
and the other departments, to complete the job. 
He has the job set up and sends out the proofs 
for O. K., and must keep in touch with the cus- 
tomer to make sure the proofs are returned in 
time so as not to delay the work in any of the 
various departments. Very often the customer 
receiving the proof does not understand the 
length of time required for the completion of 
the job and will hold the proof up to within a 
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day or two before the completed job is due, 
thinking that there is plenty of time to complete 
the order within the specified time. This is 
where the progressive foreman makes a hit with 
the customer by notifying him within a certain 
length of time after he has sent him the proofs 
that they must be returned promptly in order 
to make delivery on the date promised. In this 
way the customer readily sees that you are work- 
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Illustration No. 1. 


ing for his interests. The foreman must see 
that all cuts and electrotypes are delivered on 
time, that the stock is ordered; in fact, he is 
really held responsible for the job from the time 
it enters the office until it is delivered. 

The majority of foremen have good memo- 
ries. They have a great deal to remember in 
the general routine of work. They are burdened 
with numerous small items that seem unimpor- 
tant at the time, but when forgotten cause much 
trouble and inconvenience and sometimes even 
the loss of a customer. It is these small items 
that often cause the neglect of the more impor- 
tant duties, the things that require thinking and 
figuring ahead. Here is a card system for the 
foreman that, if followed, will not only enable 
him to remember all he has to do, but remind 
him of each task on the right day and jog him 
up until he performs it. These are ordinary 
3 by 5 index-cards, indexed by the thirty-one 
days of the month. 

Illustration No. 1 shows a card which has 
proved very successful and which is now in use 
by the writer. Although the wording on this 
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card may not answer the requirements of your 
office, it can easily be changed to meet your re- 
quirements. Illustration No. 2 shows tabbed 
cards, which can be easily procured. 

The balance of the equipment consists of a 
two-drawer file box, one fitted with tabbed 
partition cards numbered from one to thirty- 
one, and the other a set of cards numbered from 
100 to 1,000. The cards numbered from 100 
to 1,000 are only used for a simple record of 
all jobs which are kept in numerical order for a 
reference, while a job is in work or at any time. 
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Illustration No. 2. 


When a job-ticket is received by the foreman 
—say, for instance, he receives a job dated 


February 8, job No. 820, calling for composi- 
tion and presswork on a letter-head; proof 
wanted February 12, finished job February 20 
—the first thing he does is to make out a card 
and file it behind index-card dated the 12th. 
On the morning of the 12th he takes out the card 
and puts it in his desk-pad, where it remains 
until the proof is delivered, when he checks it 
and then files it again about two days ahead, on 
the 14th. If the proof is not returned on that 
day he calls up the customer and notifies him 
that delivery can not be made on the date prom- 
ised unless the proof is handled promptly. When 
the proof is returned, he figures how much time 
is required for the job in pressroom and bind- 
ery and files his card accordingly. 

Each morning, by taking out the cards of even 
date, he brings to his attention all particulars 
of his day’s work as far as it has been possible 
to schedule it ahead. Right here it would be 
well to state that the foreman should consult 
his index-cards the first thing each morning; he 
should consider it his most important duty. 

Now let us see how it will work on a larger 
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job: A job-ticket is received on February 8, 
job No. 231, calling for a 160-page catalogue; 
composition, presswork and binding to be com- 
pleted and delivered March 20; proofs of the 
first fifty pages are promised in ten days. The 
foreman writes out a card, filling in all blanks 
possible, and files it about two days ahead of 
the first due date, which would be February 16. 
On the morning of the 16th the card comes to 
his notice and shows him that he has only two 
more days in which to finish the first fifty pages. 
He checks up the pages that are in work through- 
out the composing-room and makes sure that all 
are being taken care of. Then he files the card 
a day forward, which would be the 17th, as a 
reminder for the next day. 

The next morning the card turns up with only 
one day left in which to finish the first delivery 
of proofs, and he makes sure that none of the 
pages have been side-tracked or forgotten, when 
he again places the card in the file for the next 
day, which would be the 18th, or the day that 
the first fifty pages must be delivered. 

On the morning of the 18th he leaves the card 
on his desk-pad until the proofs have been deliv- 
ered, when he checks it and files it a couple of 
days before the next proofs are due, etc. It 
occasionally happens that a promise can not be 
fulfilled on account of waiting for cuts, some 
type or rule that you have had to buy, or other 
material, which could not have been foreseen at 
the time the promise was made. In that case 
you will find the card system very efficient. If 
there is any material bought for the job that is 
likely to delay it, make a note of it in the re- 
marks space, and if the supply-house has made 
you a promise of delivery, file the card accord- 
ingly and it will remind you in time to jog 
them up. 

In case you should, for some reason, fall 
down on a promise, be sure to call up your cus- 
tomer and tell him the reason. You will be sur- 
prised what effect this service will have on your 
trade. When they know that they can rely on 
your word, you need not be afraid that they will 
go to the boss with their complaints and threaten 
to go next door with their future work. 

You will also find, by letting the cards do the 
remembering for you, that it will give you con- 
siderably more time to oversee your men and 
to help them become more efficient. 
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ALWAYS THERE. 
Drawn by John T. Nolf, ex-printer. 
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IT should be a source of great encouragement 


and satisfaction to all in the industry to note the 
hearty endorsement given the arbitration agree- 
ment between the International Typographical 
Union and the Closed Shop Division of the United 
Typothetz and Franklin Clubs of America by the 
members of the union. The latest advice we have 
received shows that of a total of 26,343 votes from 
320 of the local unions, 17,334 were in favor of the 
proposition. Submitting disputes to a competent 
arbitration board for settlement results in far less 
disturbance to business and should eliminate any 
possibility of hard feeling on either side. The 
passing of this agreement means a much closer 
cooperation between both sides and augurs well 
for the future. It means that the harmony that 
has existed in the printing-trades thus far will 
continue even to a greater degree. This action 
sets a precedent which it is to be hoped will be fol- 
lowed by other lines of business. 





The Three-Year Campaign. 

A plan that should result in untold benefit to 
all in the printing and allied industries, and which 
should receive the hearty endorsement and codp- 
eration of all engaged therein, is the one now being 
promulgated by the United Typothete and Frank- 
lin Clubs of America and known as the “ Three- 
year campaign.” This campaign has been referred 
to before in this journal, but as it means so much 
for the welfare of the industry as a whole, too 
much emphasis can not be placed upon it. We rec- 
ommend a careful reading of the plan set forth 
in the address of Joseph A. Borden, which is repro- 
duced elsewhere in this issue. 

As will be noted, one of the dominant features 
of the campaign, which will be nation-wide, is “‘ to 
render real service to the man in business through 
direct-by-mail advertising, a service that will ex- 
pand his business and make it more successful and 
prosperous.” This will be accomplished through 
a national “ creative-selling”’ campaign for the 
printer. As Mr. Borden states: ‘“ This means 
teaching the printer to create new business which 
can be sold on a profitable basis. It also means 
that the plant can be kept up to normal produc- 
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tion with new business, thereby having a tendency 
to destroy the mania for volume regardless of 
price, which volume has heretofore come from the 
other fellow, and instead of being creative has been 
only destructive.” 

The results from this one feature alone should 
be worth far more than the cost to each individual 
partaking in the campaign. Too little attention 
has been paid by the printer to creating a market 
for his product. Business to-day requires more 
than merely soliciting for work. It is necessary 
for the manufacturer of any commodity to create 
a demand for his product, and creative selling 
offers the printer a double opportunity — in the 
first place, to secure work that will give him a 
proper profit and eliminate considerable of the 
loss frequently entailed through taking work on 
a competitive basis; in the second place, to render 
true service to his customer, thereby gaining 
greater confidence and respect from the customer. 

No truer words have been spoken than those in 
the closing paragraph of Mr. Borden’s address: 
“The sooner printers stop soliciting for just print- 
ing and cease fighting for business already in exis- 
tence, and turn to the creation of something that 
has a value other than mere printing, the sooner 
the industry will assume its rightful place, and 
real service secure its just reward.” 





Opportunity is Presented in the Coming Conventions. 

Some have expressed the opinion that conven- 
tions and annual meetings of the various trade and 
business organizations should not be held during 
the present national crisis. Among the reasons 
given, one is that the expense necessarily entailed 
by the holding of such conventions is in the nature 
of an extravagance and should not be made at such 
a time as this when all the resources of the coun- 
try must be husbanded. The sincerity of these 
contentions can not be questioned. However, we 
firmly believe that discontinuing or postponing 
conventions would be a great mistake. 

This question has been taken up by the Mer- 
chants’ Association of New York, and a circular 
recently sent out by that organization states that 
it is the belief of the association that “ the annual 
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meetings of organizations, and especially of trade 
and commercial organizations, ought not be post- 
poned because this country is at war. On the con- 
trary, the association is convinced that the holding 
of these annual meetings is more necessary and 
advantageous now than at any other time.” 

In answer to a letter addressed to President 
Wilson by the president of the Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation, William F. Morgan, Secretary J. P. 
Tumulty wrote: ‘“ The President asks me to ac- 
knowledge your letter of June 6, and to say that 
he agrees with you that there is no sufficient rea- 
son for foregoing the holding of conventions and 
general commercial meetings by business inter- 
ests, so far as he can see.” 

The coming three months will witness three 
great conventions in the printing industries. First, 
that of the National Editorial Association at St. 
Paul during July ; second, that of the International 
Typographical Union at Colorado Springs during 
August; third, that of the United Typothetz and 
Franklin Clubs at Chicago during September. 

To those who attended the gathering of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs during the past 
month, it is apparent that a great stimulus was 
given the different interests represented, and also 
to business in general. Likewise, to those present 
at the annual meeting of the Photoengravers’ Asso- 
ciation it is evident that the questions discussed 
and the actions taken will be of lasting benefit. 

At the time of this writing we do not have the 
complete programs of the coming three conven- 
tions at hand. It is evident, nevertheless, that the 
business transacted will be of paramount impor- 
tance. Of by no means the least importance will 
be the spirit of fellowship and unity engendered 
through the personal contact. 

It is to be hoped that all connected with the 
organizations will do their utmost to make these 
events successful, thereby giving an impetus to 
printing as an industry, placing it on the high 
plane that it should occupy among the industries 
of the country, and steadying conditions so that 
the trying times through which we are bound to 
pass before the present crisis is over will bring as 
little disturbance as possible. 





The Need of the Country Printer. 

Why is it that so many printers are not more 
prosperous and better credit risks? This question 
has been asked in varying forms on many occa- 
sions. We believe the reason — or, rather, one 
of the principal reasons — is that too many print- 
ers do not take themselves or their work seriously 
enough. They are too prone to underestimate their 
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own worth and the worth of their product. This 
is especially true of a large number of the printers 
generally called country publishers. The country 
newspaper, when properly conducted, is an impor- 
tant factor in its community. It is far from being 
a necessary evil. Yet, all too frequently, instances 
are brought to our attention which show that the 
country printer or publisher sets entirely too little 
value upon its importance. A specific instance is 
at hand in the form of an editorial appearing in a 
recent issue of a paper, which bears the heading, 
“Advice to a Robin,” and reads as follows: 


Last Friday morning as the was on press the attention of the 
men was attracted to the persistent and even frantic efforts of a robin to 
get through a window near the printing-presses. It would fly against the 
window, then alight on the sill and peck at the pane of glass. When 
tired, it would rest a moment and again repeat its efforts, and although 
seared away several times, it continued all the morning to try to break 
into the newspaper game. 

Poor, unsophisticated bird! How little it knew how much worse off 
it would be as a printer than as a robin and what trouble it was trying 
so persistently to get into. As a printer, it would end its day’s or week's 
work owing the butcher, baker, candlestick maker, besides a lot more, 
like the coalman, dry-goods store, grocer, iceman, landlord, hotel (per- 
haps), shoeman, barber and many others. It would be tired out and 
dejected and poor. As a robin, it would finish its day’s or week’s work 
with a song, a beautiful twilight hymn of love and trust in the Almighty 
for the meals to come. It would be chipper and cheerful and would owe 
not a cent or a worm in the world. 

Poor, unsophisticated robin! Better stay on the outside, Mr. Robin 
Redbreast, where you can fly away for an hour and a half without the 
boss knowing anything about it, where worms are fatter and more plen- 
tiful than in a newspaper office, where you can break even at the end of 
the summer, where you can sing free-heartedly and cheer others when 
the dreary rains come and the dark night falls, where you can awaken 
them with a happy, trusting, cheery song when the new day breaks for 
robins and printers alike! Stay away, Mr. Robin; be contented with 
your mission and worms. The world is your shop! 


Something is radically wrong when it is neces- 
sary to insert such an item as this in the editorial 


columns. It can be classed as nothing other than 
an admission of weakness, lack of business ability, 
and, above all, lack of faith in one’s calling. 
Under the name of the paper appears the word- 
ing, “ Official paper of county and city.” Accord- 
ing to the last census, the city has a population of 
over six thousand. It can be assumed that the 
surrounding territory should furnish a field of 
activity for the paper as well as the city itself. 
In view of this, there should be ample opportunity 
for the paper to do a good work, and to enable the 
publisher to demand proper compensation for that 
work. He can not do so, however, unless he places 
a proper estimate upon his own ability. His com- 
munity will place the same rating upon him as he 
places upon himself, and he will fail to gain the 
necessary confidence and respect of his community. 


It is time for country printers, and many others 
also, to take a good personal inventory and find 
out their true worth to their communities, then 
insist upon a proper return for the work they do. 
They would then find it unnecessary to end their 
day’s or week’s work owing the butcher, baker, 
candlestick maker, et al. 
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mous letters will not be noticed; therefore correspondents will please give their names — not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of 
good faith. All letters of more than one thousand words will be subject to revision. 


EFFICIENCY IN MANAGEMENT. 


To the Editor: ALTOONA, PA. 

With the price of labor, supplies, paper, and, in fact, 
everything that goes to make up a modern newspaper, soar- 
ing to the skies, the newspaper owner is now confronted 
with the most serious problem of his existence. While a 
few of the larger papers have taken the reins in their teeth 
and boosted the price to the subscribers, the majority fear 
to take this step. 

The advertiser has had his rate increased, and, here 
again, the newspaper proprietor does not care to make any 
more demands. 

After an experience of more than fifteen years in all 
lines of newspaper work, I have come to the conclusion 
that the trouble with the newspaper of modern times is 
management — management that does not understand the 
different intricate technical processes of newspaper-making. 

The cry of efficiency has been raised, and attempted 
in the newspaper, but it really has been practiced and 
attempted in only one branch of the business — the com- 
posing-room. 

Efficiency has been misplaced — it has been put in prac- 
tice at the tail end of the operation instead of at the head. 

It should not be confined to the composing-room, but 
should start in the business office, proceed thence to the 
news-room and all along the line. 

I know of cases where the business office was so lax that 
thousands of dollars were lost yearly, sending to the 
composing-room columns of “hold for order” advertise- 
ments that never ran. 

I know of another newspaper where thousands of dol- 
lars were lost by having to reset heads. 
sporting department caused to be overset every week a page 
of baseball scores on which telegraph tolls had to be paid. 

I have worked on some large, well-managed papers 
where the composing-room was a well-oiled machine, but 
it was only one department — a unit by itself. The photo- 
engraving department, the stereotyping department, the 
pressroom and the editorial rooms did not fit into each 
other. 

The fact that they were not dovetailed to work har- 
moniously cost the paper valuable time and much money. 

The solution, to my mind, is to have a high-class execu- 
tive, who should know the composing-room, have a good 
knowledge of the value of news, know something about 
stereotyping, something about photoengraving, and who 
should be in touch with the advertising manager daily. 

This executive should have the same power as the man- 
ager or owner. He should sit in at the council at five 
o’clock, and should have the different department foremen 
under him. His duties should be to “ oil the ways” and 
bring about a continuous chain of processes during the 
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night, on a morning newspaper, or vice versa on an evening 
paper. 

He should rank over the managing editor as far as the 
mechanical end is concerned. 

His scheme of work should be something like this: 

One hour before edition time a big story breaks. There 
are cuts to be made and columns of type to be set. He 
interviews the managing editor, who explains what news 
he expects, when he hopes to get it, what pictures he has 
in view, and gets an outline of how the editor wants to 
play the story. He then proceeds to inform the photo- 
engraver that, say, in twenty minutes, there will be so 
many cuts to make. Then this executive must decide to 
stop this department on some work so as to be prepared 
for the newer proposition which is to come. 

He then proceeds to the other departments and pre- 
pares for the expected, or the unexpected, as the case 
might be. 

When all these department heads have been seen and 
warned to be in readiness, he would get in touch with the 
circulation end of the business and make arrangements 
to have this particular issue of the paper circulated where 
that particular news would enjoy the greatest interest. 

He would know from his connection with the business 
office what could be done with certain advertisements. 
These he could place to the best advantage to the adver- 
tiser, with the view, also, to a better treatment of the news. 

This man would be on the job all the time during the 
making of the paper. His technical knowledge would ena- 
ble him to smooth out all the kinks and save the office 
thousands of dollars yearly. AN EXECUTIVE. 


EYESTRAIN IN THE PROOFROOM. 


To the Editor: CHICAGO, ILL. 
Do those who have never worked in the proofroom ever 
appreciate the great strain sustained by the eyes of work- 
ers therein? Judging by the attitude of the great majority 
of employers and foremen as observed by the writer dur- 
ing more than a quarter of a century, he feels justified in 
asserting the negative of the question propounded above. 
Everybody knows that the eye is one of the most deli- 
cate and intricate parts of the animal mechanism; and yet, 
of all animals, human beings, in spite of their reasoning 
powers, abuse that delicate structure to the greatest extent. 
Competent oculists have told the writer that six hours 
a day was as long as proofreaders should work at that 
occupation; but they are required to work regularly eight, 
and sometimes up to fourteen, or even more, hours in 
one day. 
In a recent issue of the Chicago Daily News, in the 
medical-advice column, over the signature of H. Addington 
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Bruce, appears an article under the caption, “An Easy 
Way to Rest,” from which the following is quoted: 

“As originally developed in man, the eye was con- 
structed chiefly for long-distance vision. Accordingly, in 
the case of most people, the eye tires rapidly when used 
for near vision. Tiring it hastens the onset of mental and 
bodily fatigue, by reason of the nervous stress which results 
from eye-strain. To avert this is a matter of no great 
difficulty. One has only, at occasional intervals, to close 
the eyes for a few moments. Thus, closing them, one rests 
mind and body in addition to resting the eyes themselves. 

“ There are some people who have intuitively discovered 
this, and make it a practice to shut their eyes from time to 
time, or look into the distance, when engaged in work 
requiring near vision for any length of time. But most 
people do not take this easy means of resting themselves. 
They read for hours, they write for hours, they keep their 
gaze intently fixed on whatever work they have in hand. 
Then, when they do stop working, they wonder why they 
feel ‘ all played out.’ ” 

The foregoing suggestion is nothing new to proofread- 
ers; but let an employer or a foreman see it put into prac- 
tice, and — well, something happens. 

This is by no means a plea or an excuse for the lazy 
shirker. 

The printing craft has made notable advances in the 
matters of ventilation, sanitation, protection from dan- 
gerous machinery, etc.; but a still greater advance is nec- 
essary to conserve the most precious of all human physical 
faculties — that of eyesight. 

Another suggestion: At least once in every period of 
about four hours, let all rise, open the windows, and move 
around for five minutes. The idea is analogous to the prac- 
tice at ball games of rising between innings. 

The efficiency of the really up-to-date proofroom will be 
promoted by considerate, humanitarian methods of conserv- 
ing the eyesight. S. K. PARKER. 


JUST WHY ART IN PRINTING PAYS. 


To the Editor: FRANKLIN, PA. 

A few days ago a young man remarked, “ The Ameri- 
can public to-day is picture-crazy — everybody’s gone mad 
over pictures, especially the movies.” The remark started 
me to thinking. It is quite true that not only the Ameri- 
can public, but likewise all civilized peoples to-day, have 
their movie theaters where one may see pictures all the 
way from comedy to tragedy and from baseball to horri- 
ble war. And no doubt other countries are just as “mad ” 
about their pictures as we are about ours. 

We not only find this true in the case of the picture 
shows, but in practically every phase of our business, 
social and commercial life. There is an almost irresisti- 
ble appeal about pictures which but few can withstand. 
To-day, while a man waits his turn in the barber shop 
or doctor’s office, about the first thing that attracts his 
eye is the table of current magazines and newspapers; 
and he takes up, say, a magazine. For what? To read? 
No; in about ninety-nine times out of a hundred he 
admires or criticizes the pictures and the artistic arrange- 
ment of the type-pages. Or perhaps he will glance over 
a newspaper. And for what? For the purpose of read- 
ing all the latest news in detail? Well, perhaps he will 
read the baseball and sport page. But, aside from this, 
the great majority of people look for the illustrations 
— the funny cartoons — the latest fashion designs, ete. 

Why do such publications as the Saturday Evening 
Post, Leslie’s, Pictorial Review, and magazines ad infi- 
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nitum, design and illustrate their pages so profusely? 
Why? For the one and only reason that the men at the 
head of these great concerns are awake to the wonderful 
advantages of art as applied to designing and illustrating 
— awake to the great fact that people like to look at pic- 
tures and artistic arrangements in printing. To-day we 
find an abundance of profusely illustrated mail-order cata- 
logues and booklets, many of which, like Martha Lane 
Adams’ catalogue of Woman’s Apparel, and scores of 
others, are printed in natural colors. Now, the expense 
of turning out these catalogues in colors is necessarily 
enormous, and yet the producers are more than willing 
to spend their money that way. A very simple catalogue 
with no illustrations whatever —“ just plain printing ”— 
would be far cheaper to produce. And yet, though per- 
haps full of rare bargains from cover to cover, it would 
find very scanty acceptance, indeed, in the average home 
of to-day — it would be nothing more nor less than food 
for the coal-scuttle or waste-can. Why? Simply because 
the eye must first be attracted before one can hope to 
make an impression on the intellect. If it were not true 
that the men at the head of these great concerns have 
become thoroughly awake to the fact that, first, there 
must be something to attract the eye in order to make a 
sale, they would not be so willing to spend fabulous sums 
in circulating these “ pictures.” 

Let us look further. Why is it that the manufacturers 
of Cream of Wheat, Coca-Cola, Colgate’s products, Prince 
Albert tobacco, and scores of others, depend so much upon 
pictures for their back-page advertisements? The answer 
is just the same: they know that the people are attracted 
by pictures — the better the picture, the deeper the attrac- 
tion. And if the picture carries the message and leaves 
its impression on the mind of the reader, then it serves 
its purpose — and pays for itself. 

Next, let us look at the post-card situation of to-day. 
To send a regular government postal, all one has to do is 
to write his message on it and drop it in the mail-box. 
It requires no stamp. To send a picture post-card, first 
one has to buy it, which means that more or less time and 
care are spent in selecting a suitable one. Then, when the 
message is written, which is often extremely difficult on 
account of the enameling and embossing, the post-card re- 
quires a one-cent stamp, another operation which takes 
more or less time and trouble. And yet, despite these 
facts, the sale of picture post-cards many times exceeds 
the sale of government postals. And all just. because 
people like pictures — they like to feast their eyes. The 
things which attract are the things they want — and will 
have. 

To-day, for the drummer, the era of “ trunks — trunks 
—trunks! ” is fast becoming a thing of the past. Instead 
of having to exhibit his wares in the raw material, the 
up-to-date salesman with the up-to-date house simply has 
to interest his prospective buyer in his illustrated charts, 
which are in natural color. In the case of machine tools 
and plumbers’ fittings, ete., many concerns have so “ de- 
tailed ” their charts that it is proving a great saving of 
time and trouble, and also expense, both to the salesman 
and the buyer. Pictures play an all-important part in 
salesmanship to-day. 

I might go on indefinitely bringing to your mind in- 
stances of how people are attracted by pictures and artis- 
tic designs. So far, I have said nothing about design in 
regular commercial printing. But surely the same idea 
holds good throughout. 

No matter how good the paper and ink may be, if the 
job is laid out and composed in an unattractive, inartistic 
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way, the real message is lost —it means nothing to any 
one, except the man who pays for the job—to him it 
usually means a total loss. Artistic type arrangement 
is just as essential in carrying a message as an illustra- 
tion. This sometimes means ornamentation — sometimes 
not; it’s up to the printing artist to decide that. Art in 
printing is the understanding of the fundamental princi- 
ples of simplicity — not alone in type arrangement, but 
also in regard to paper and ink. A well-printed design 
which is artistically gotten up is always attractive — it 
will catch the eye just as surely as a picture. 


Creative art in any line will catch and hold the eye. | 


Were this not true, then all the great masters of painting, 
sculpture and kindred arts, both past and present, will 
have lived in vain. But the great truth does remain; in 
every age there has been something to attract, something 
which appealed to the judgment and imagination through 
the eye. So when the young man remarked, “ The American 
public of to-day -’ he only hit at the truth. Not 
only the American public, but all civilized peoples; not 


only to-day, but from time immemorial, people have been 


‘mad ” over pictures. 

It is because every human being has within him a 
spark of the Infinite, and for that reason it is but man’s 
natural instinct to search out and admire the beauty in 
the world about him. And man does this through his eyes 
— the windows of his soul. Some find beauty in one thing, 
some in another. But through it all the one great fact 
remains: every man, since Adam’s time, has continually 
looked for the beautiful, tne harmonious, the artistic, in 
life. To-day is an age when art finds wonderful expres- 
sion in printing, illustrating and designing. To-day is an 
age when art in printing is steadily and surely taking its 
seat in the hall of fame. A. ERNEST Mowrevy. 





THE MAXIMUM FORCE AND ROTATING PHALANX. 


To the Editor: SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 

A writer in a recent number of THE INLAND PRINTER, 
-commenting upon an article by me in that journal under 
date of August, 1916, uses the following words in refer- 
ence to my suggestion of the maximum force and rotating 
phalanx: 

In newspaper offices the phalanx will work out satisfactorily, from 
the employers’ point of view, because the work from day to day is 
much the same. In book and job printing-offices, however, the plan 
would work a hardship upon the office for reasons that are obvious. In 
most of such offices uncompleted jobs go over from one day to another; 
it is quite unreasonable to expect the office to ‘‘ break a new man in” 
on such jobs every day or two. 


In the first place, the employers’ point of view is not 
the only one to be considered. We are discussing the wel- 
fare of the craft operating the printing industry; and 
the employers alone certainly are not the industry. If 
they were, there would be no need of giving thought to 
the improvement of the printer as a workman. It is 
largely due to the fact that those who have invested in 
and attempt to conduct printing concerns allow them- 
selves to think that their point of view— the scramble 
for personal gain — is the all-important one, that so little 
attention has been given to the training of apprentices 
and so scant opportunity afforded the journeyman for a 
balanced development of his capabilities. Greed for gain 
has made insane demands for specialization and pushed it 
to a point where the several groups of specially trained 
workmen must be kept constantly employed at their own 
lines or their efficiency drops and overhead rapidly piles 
wp in unchargeable time at work with which they are 
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unfamiliar. This is a matter of management, and calls 
for a different and unusual attitude in the manager’s 
manner of viewing things. In fact, I think, if studied 
carefully, it will furnish a good argument for the use of 
the maximum force and the rotating phalanx as a means 
of having attached to an office the largest possible force, 
all members of which are as familiar as may be with the 
several lines of work handled by the house. The man who 
can work anywhere in the shop is seldom idle in working 
hours, while his specialist brother frequently carries his 
hands in his pockets at the boss’s expense. 

So long as the printing industry is conducted for profit 
it is necessary that the viewpoint of the workers in the 
industry be taken into consideration; and their interests 
require that a saner adjustment be made of their relations 
to the calling they have chosen. The printing industry 
should be capable of furnishing a decent living to those 
working at it, whether in the shop or business office. For 
the workmen in the shop a fairer division of the oppor- 
tunity to labor would come with this use of the maximum 
force and rotating phalanx, while the breaking down of 
most of the unnecessary specialization would result in 
increased general efficiency. The objection against 
“breaking in new men” would not hold, for it would not 
occur as often, and it is common experience that, where 
a large extra force is required — particularly in the com- 
posing-rooms of job and publication houses — as recur- 
ring seasonal work comes in, the force had last year or 
last winter on the same job is seldom the same as now 
assembled. The old force of extras is scattered and the 
new men at hand have to be utilized; and this means 
plenty of “ breaking in ” — one of the defects of the pres- 
ent minimum force idea! 

I think that, in commercial printing establishments — 
even the smaller ones—the maximum force with rotary 
phalanx plan could be applied, with benefit to all con- 
cerned, and I am satisfied it would prove of equal utility 
in the publication house and daily newspaper. 

CHARLES J. SCHOTT. 


HOW GOOD IS AN ELECTROTYPE? 


Many an advertiser and many a printer has asked him- 
self how many impressions should an electrotype stand 
without losing its sharpness of detail. It all depends on 
the quality of the electrotype and the care and skill of the 
printer. Some of the great periodicals get as high as two 
hundred and fifty thousand impressions from every elec- 
trotype without enough injury to preclude the use of the 
same cuts for reprints. 

Such electros can not be made in thirty minutes or pur- 
chased at minimum price per square inch. They require 
time and infinite care and precision on the part of the 
foundry. It takes longer to build up a heavy, substantial 
shell than a filmy coating. It requires more labor to finish 
an electrotype accurately than to send it out with a “ lick 
and a promise.” But the extra time and labor expended 
invariably result in more economical presswork and en- 
hanced artistic values that are far in excess of their addi- 
tional first cost. 

But the service of an electro is determined in large 
degree by the make-ready, without which the most care- 
fully manufactured cut will be but short-lived and of poor 
printing quality. One fruitful source of difficulty is poor 
make-ready. And the printer who skimps on this impor- 
tant item may be able to underbid the man who makes the 
proper allowance for this preliminary work.— From “ Para- 
grafs,” house-organ of The Whitaker Paper Company. 








BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 
From Painting by Duplessis. 


This half-tone, shown here by courtesy of The Medbury-Ward Company, of Toledo, Ohio, was 
made from an old, worn-out photogravure of the original painting, a mezzo screen being used. 
The company is to be complimented on the highly satisfactory results obtained. 
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INCIDENTS IN FOREIGN GRAPHIC CIRCLES. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


OWING to the increased cost of paper and labor, 64 daily 
and 364 weekly newspapers have raised their prices. 

THE fifth Printing Trade Cost Congress was held at the 
Holborn Restaurant, Venetian chamber, London, on May 16. 

OwING to the paper shortage, the Plymouth Education 
Committee canceled an order for twenty thousand hymn- 
books. 

WITH its issue for March, Blackwood’s Magazine 
attained a century of existence, which is a notable achieve- 
ment in the magazine line. 

A NEW wing to the Caxton Convalescent Home at Limps- 
field, Surrey, is to be erected, as a war memorial. The first 
list of subscriptions for it has been issued. 


THE use of rice, and flour obtained from wheat, rye and 
rice, except for human food, has been prohibited since 
April 28. Naturally, this is a serious matter for the printer, 
binder and stereotyper. 

THE embargo placed upon the importation of bronze 
and aluminum powders has been relaxed, owing, it is 
believed, to the good offices of the director of the commer- 
cial department of the Board of Trade. 


THE printers at Coventry are demanding a further in- 
crease of 5 shillings weekly war bonus, and have decided 
to strike if it is not given. They have already received 
two war bonuses — one of 3 and another of 2 shillings. 


FRANK BURNAND, editor of Punch, the noted English 
humorous journal, from 1880 to 1906, died at Ramsgate 
recently at the age of eighty-one. He began his career in 
the sixties on Fun, a humorous paper existing at that time. 

RESOLUTIONS protesting against conscription for indus- 
trial purposes have been passed by the members of the 
Glasgow printers’ union. Copies have been forwarded to 
the prime minister, cabinet ministers, labor members and 
others. 

AT a recent meeting of non-union printers, a rather 
naive resolution was passed, expressing the opinion “ That, 
as society [union] printers are permitted to work in non- 
society houses, non-society printers should be permitted to 
work in a society house, and likewise on the newspaper 
press.” 

THE London Society of Compositors recently held a 
delegate meeting at which it was decided to ask the em- 
ployers for an increased war bonus of 6 shillings ($1.50) 
weekly. An amendment that 10 shillings should be de- 
manded was negatived. The members of the Association 
of the Correctors of the Press are also asking for a war 
bonus of 6 shillings weekly. 

THE latest revised proclamation prohibiting the impor- 
tation of certain goods, except under a Board of Trade 
license, includes books and other printed matter, including 
printed posters and daily, weekly and other periodical 
publications, imported otherwise than in single copies 
through the post, painters’ colors and pigments, pictures, 
prints, engravings, photographs, maps and typewriters. 

MANny trades have suffered from the war, but not one 
can have had such knock-down blows as the unfortunate 
printing trade. Others have felt the pinch of rising costs, 


scarcity of labor and diminishing output, but our trade 
seems, from the first day of last March, to have been sin- 
First came the further restriction of 


gled out for woe. 
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paper, then the restriction of labor order, and last and 
most overwhelming, the practical annihilation of poster and 
publicity printing. 

AT the Church of Ireland synod, recently held in Dublin, 
the Archbishop of Dublin, in making a proposal with ref- 
erence to the revision of the “ Book of Common Prayer,” 
said that during the rebellion last year the house in which 
the plates of the existing prayer-book were stored was 
destroyed. Since April last the printers had no stock and 
no copies of certain editions could be printed until new 
plates were made. 


THE death is announced, at the age of forty-four, of 
Edmund Grove Blades, brother of A. F. Blades, vice- 
president of the Federation of Master Printers, and young- 
est son of the noted English printer, William Blades, author 
of “ The Life and Typography of William Caxton,” an 
important contribution to critical bibliography. The de- 
ceased was a special constable in the metropolitan area. 
He leaves a widow and four sons. 


WHEN the shortage of labor became so pronounced at 
the beginning of the year that whole batteries of composing- 
machines were put out of action, between thirty and forty 
per cent, for instance, of the monotype keyboards being 
without operators, the Typographical Association was in- 
vited to come into a conference with the Master Printers’ 
Federation to discuss the introduction of female labor. 
The secretary of the Typographical Association replied, in 
part, as follows: ‘“ My Executive Council is of the opinion 
that the provisions of the agreement on relaxation of rules 
are quite sufficient to meet the emergencies that have arisen 
up to the present time, if the relaxations were fully and 
fairly adopted and carried out. The difficulty has been 
accentuated by the reluctance of employers to allow com- 
positors to acquire knowledge of the various systems of 
machine composition. In those instances where members 
of the staff have been allowed to become conversant with 
composing-machines, the calls of the army have resulted 
in little dislocation. The council is of opinion that the 
present is not a suitable time to consider so serious and 
far-reaching an innovation as the introduction of females 
into the composing departments.” The attitude of the 
London Society of Compositors seems, for the present, to 
be equally reluctant, a suggestion to discuss the subject 
of female labor having met with a refusal from the execu- 
tive of the Society. 

GERMANY. 


IN the German letterpress printing trade, the average 
percentage of non-employment among 30,704 workers at 
the end of 1916 was only 0.4, as against 1.2 at the end 
of 1915. oe 

THE German Association of Envelope Manufacturers 
has again made an advance of ten per cent in the prices 
of envelopes, file-holders, etc. Window envelopes have been 
advanced twenty per cent. 


TO GIVE an idea of the big job of printing to which the 
system of bread and other food cards gives cause, one may 
cite one large city, Leipsic. During 1915, 9,700,000 such 
cards were issued, and in 1916 the number rose to 41,500,- 
000. Of the latter, 7,600,000 were for bread, 4,000,000 for 
butter and 7,300,000 for meats. 


THE proposition to introduce a system of continuous 
work through the day has been much discussed in printing 
circles. The pros and cons of its practical value in the 
technical departments make the subject a puzzling one. 
The bureaus of the various graphic organizations which 
have their headquarters in the Book Trades House at Leip- 
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sic are experimenting by putting into practice the rule of 
opening at eight o’clock in the morning and working unin- 
terruptedly until four in the afternoon. 

THE publishing firm of W. Vobach & Co., Berlin, has 
bought the country-seat, Liebenberg, near Fiirstenwalde, 
with the purpose of assisting their employees, nearly five 
hundred in number. The grain, fruit and vegetables har- 
vested from the land will be sold to them at cost, and the 
residence will be used as a resting-place for employees on 
vacation. 

THE Weser Zeitung, of Bremen, is authority for the 
statement that a Berlin bookbinder has discovered a new 
material for bookbinding, this being codfish skin, a welcome 
discovery in these days of leather shortage. The use of fish 
skin for bookbinding is no novelty, and, among others, shark 
leather has been used for de luxe binding because of its 
durability and beautiful markings. Codfish is said to have 
several advantages over shark skin. It is more abun- 
dant and therefore cheaper. In appearance, unscaled and 
properly prepared, it resembles snake skin. The royal 
material-testing office at Berlin has tested its strength and 
durability and found that in these respects it is equal to 
parchment. It is easy to work and untearable. 


ITALY. 


THE Official Journal publishes a governmental order 
respecting the use of paper. This forbids advertisements 
larger than seventy-five square centimeters. The distribu- 
tion of dodgers and circulars on the streets is forbidden. 
Letter paper must be supplied in a simple format and 
unfolded sheets. The order further states that after May 1 
all newspapers must contain no more than four pages of 


the usual size. 
DENMARK. 


THE Commission to Regulate Prices has proposed to the 
Ministry of the Interior the issuing of an order that the 
production of news-paper be restricted to sixty per cent 
of the normal amount, to thus lessen the consumption of 
coal in the mills. The shortage of paper is then to be met 
by suspending temporarily the duties on paper, so that this 
may be imported from abroad. ~ 


FRANCE. 

A BOOK congress has been organized by the Société des 
Gens de Lettres, the Cercle de la Librairie and the Comité 
du Livre. The first meeting was held March 11, at which 
function M. Poincaré, president of the French Republic, 
presided, assisted by numerous personages prominent in 
political, literary, industrial and publishing circles. 


CHINA. 

A CHINESE typewriter has been patented in Pekin. It 
contains no less than four thousand characters, and even 
then is incomplete as compared with a Chinese printing- 
office, which uses two thousand more separate types. A 
really comprehensive Chinese dictionary has five thousand 


characters. 
SWEDEN. 


THE exportation of ink, ink powder and India ink 
(whether liquid or not) has been prohibited. This country 
now prohibits the exportation of paper coated with glue and 
other gluey material, and fly-paper. The transit of these 
through the country is also forbidden. 


RUSSIA. 

AMmoncG other articles, the following are prohibited 
export from this country: Anilin colors, all metals and 
their alloys, articles wrought in metal, dross, and wood- 
pulp for paper. 


THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL CONVENTION, UNITED 
TYPOTHETZ AND FRANKLIN CLUBS 
OF AMERICA. 


Plans are well advanced for the coming annual conven- 
tion of the United Typothetz and Franklin Clubs of Amer- 
ica, which will be held at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, 
September 17, 18 and 19. In keeping with the spirit of the 
times, this will be strictly a business convention. This fact 
is emphasized in the following notice sent by the Program 
and Publicity Committee: 

“Tt should be understood by all members of the United 
Typothete and Franklin Clubs of America that, in con- 
formity with the policy established previous to the holding 
of the last Atlantic City convention, it is the endeavor of 
those responsible for the affairs of the organization that 
the conventions be less of an entertainment and more 
directly devoted to the business of the industry. 

“ Pursuant to this policy, convention cities are selected 
without regard to invitations from local Typothete, the 
object being, in selecting a convention city, to do so with the 
thought that it be located for the greatest convenience and 
in such location as will secure the largest attendance. 

“Tt is no longer the policy of the organization to ask, 
or accept, entertainment from local Typothete. It is the 
desire of the organization that local Typothete be relieved 
of all responsibility in connection with any annual con- 
vention. 

“ The national office will maintain a bureau of informa- 
tion and entertainment that will serve the membership in 
the way of furnishing desired information on any subject 
in relation to the convention matters or a visit to the con- 
vention. It will undertake to make reservations in advance 
for all desired forms of entertainment, or render service in 
any other way.” 

Program. 

Monday morning, September 17, will be devoted to reg- 
istration and meetings of committees. The formal opening 
of the convention will take place at 1:30 P.M. An address 
of welcome will be made by J. Harry Jones, president of 
the Franklin-Typothetz of Chicago, and the response will 
be made by John E. Hurley, of Rhode Island. Then will 
follow the appointment of committees and the reports of 
officers and such other business as may be necessary to the 
opening. At 3 P.M. the “ Manufacturing Session ” will be 
opened, the following addresses being scheduled for that 
time: “Composite Statement of Cost of Production for 
1916,” by D. G. Whitehead, of Richmond, Virginia; “ The 
Trend of Events in the Printing Industry,” Charles D. 
Heller, of Chicago; “ Management and Efficiency Meth- 
ods,” Albert E. Buss, St. Louis; “ The Employer and the 
Employee,” Magnus W. Alexander, West Lynn, Massachu- 
setts. 

Tuesday, September 18, at 10 A.M., the “ Selling Ses- 
sion ” will be opened with the following program: “ The 
Value of Service,” by Charles H. Mackintosh, of Duluth; 
“Creative Selling,” Brad Stevens, Boston; “ Conditions 
After the War,” Rufus R. Wilson, secretary of the National 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers, Boston; “ Codper- 
ative Competition,” Joseph A. Borden, secretary. These 
addresses will be followed by reports of the various com- 
mittees, and the afternoon will be given over to meetings 
of the different divisions and committees. 

Wednesday, September 19, at 10 A.M., an executive ses- 
sion will be held, followed by an open session, the report of 
the Resolutions Committee, the election of officers and the 
meeting of the new Executive Committee. 
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THE PRINTERS’ PART IN THE NATIONAL CRISIS. 


BY WALDON FAWCETT. 


Aimed HEN Judge Alfred E. Ommen, of Chicago, 
4] and his associates of the United Typothetz 
and Franklin Clubs of America recently 
appeared before the Finance Committee of 
the United States Senate to protest against 
a “war tax” upon advertising and a pro- 
posed increase in the postage rates on 
second-class mail, they emphasized what 
was already pretty well realized in American officialdom 
— the importance of the printing art and the influence of 
American printers in the present national crisis. That 
the printer ranks with the munitions maker and the farmer 
is patent to any person who is in a position to appraise 
the real factors of preparedness. 

Small wonder, then, that the lawmakers of the nation 
sat up and took notice when the Typothetex-Franklin Club 
delegation — a delegation that included Messrs. Campbell, 
Jones, Bothwell, Whitehead, Long and Hobill — served 
notice that the printing business can not survive if it be 
burdened through a special tax upon printed matter used 
for advertising purposes. It is no exaggeration to say 
that printing in its various forms is vital to the success- 
ful prosecution of the war, and the printers of the nation 
have already done more to stir our war conscience than 
all the recruiting officers and stump speakers in the land. 

With the United States war and navy departments 
relying principally upon posters and booklets to win 
recruits for the army and navy, with the agricultural 
department resorting to a bombardment of printed matter 
to stimulate agricultural production, and with the slogan, 
“Buy a Liberty Bond,” printed on every piece of public 
and private stationery that can carry it, there is no need 
to seek far for concrete evidence that the printer’s finger 
is in the preparedness pie. Incidentally, if a selfish 
thought may be allowed to intrude, this convincing nation- 
wide demonstration of the value and efficiency of printed 
matter seems certain to permanently benefit the printing 
industry by means of the converts who have been “ shown ” 
that printing is a good investment. 

In placing main reliance upon printers’ ink as the spur 
of mobilization and war organization — commercial and 
industrial as well as military — the United States has, of 
course, merely followed the example of certain of our 
allies, notably Great Britain and Canada. Billboards and 
other utilities for printed display have carried the most 
important messages in the other countries at war and so 
it has come to be here in the republic. Indeed, that very 
feature of the war evolution has been most impressive 
from the standpoint of every maker and user of printed 
matter. It is a foregone conclusion that every great pub- 
lic movement requires for its stimulation the use of printed 
matter in the form of newspaper and periodical publicity 
and announcements, but here in the supreme emergency 
of the century we find reliance not solely, not even pri- 
marily, upon the newspaper and periodical press, but 
rather upon the standard forms of commercial printing. 

In a sense, this recourse to the familiar standbys of 
printerdom is perfectly logical. For several years past, 
the recruiting officers of’ the army and navy, after having 
kept detailed records of the number of prospects brought 
by each advertising medium employed, have been gradually 
inclining to the idea of placing all their eggs in the one 
basket of hangers, window and street-car cards, and other 
printed matter, instead of distributing their advertising 
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appropriations. Consistently, then, they took to the prod- 
ucts of the job-presses when the war made it necessary to 
recruit our fighting forces to full war strength in a jiffy. 

On the other hand, Uncle Sam’s “ farm annex ” is sud- 
denly plunging on posters — a first run of 750,000 for war 
needs — because it has been found that in the busy plant- 
ing and harvesting season of the summer and autumn the 
farmers will read posters when they will not take time to 
read anything else. Of course, this does not mean that 
the United States Department of Agriculture is in any 
degree wavering in allegiance to the illustrated booklets, 
which have been issued to the tune of millions since the 
war began, but merely that this important branch of the 
Government is becoming more catholic in its printing 
tastes. 

This sudden federal favoritism for war ammunition 
in the form of printed broadsides may, by and large, mean 
more to the printers of the country than many of them 
now imagine. On the face of things, the new governmen- 
tal policy does not, of course, mean orders for the private 
printers. The public printer is turning out most of Uncle 
Sam’s posters, even as he fills the departmental requisi- 
tions for leaflets, display cards and other products of the 
presses. But, in a sentimental sense, the federal penchant 
for standard forms of printed matter is conferring a bene- 
fit that in time will be just as tangible as though the 
authorities at Washington had scattered paying orders 
all through the commercial printing field. 

To come directly to the point, it may be claimed that 
Uncle Sam is “ rooting” for the printers of the land by 
the service he is performing in educating millions of erst- 
while unresponsive citizens to read posters as a regular 
habit. I wonder if all our readers realize how thoroughly 
Uncle Sam is spreading the gospel of the poster, the 
hanger and the display card. All of the postmasters in 
the land have been drafted into a continent-wide bill- 
posting force, and consequently it comes about that in 
thousands of small, isolated country towns, villages and 
hamlets, where posters were almost unknown save in con- 
nection with the semi-occasional visit of a circus, we now 
find regularly on display at Uncle Sam’s “ branch offices ” 
a brave show of multi-colored posters that are changed 
frequently enough to maintain interest. 

Similarly, an army of “ county agents ” of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is “ papering ” the countryside as it 
never was papered before with picture-adorned, two-color 
appeals to the farmers to “ do their bit.” There are even 
special messages for the boys and girls that are eligible 
for membership in pig clubs, corn clubs, home canning 
clubs, ete., and for the farm housewives who have it in 
their power to multiply the butter and egg output. It is, 
in short, constructive work quite as important as the 
United States Bureau of Education is doing by means of 
its six-language posters for the purpose of urging aliens to 
“learn English.” 

If everyday buyers of printing take advantage, as they 
must and will, of the opportunity which Uncle Sam has 
opened to them for catching the attention of the rural 
resident by means of posters and cards, as well as through 
the instrumentality of circulars and catalogues, it will, 
perforce, mean increased orders for printers, thereby con- 
ferring an indirect benefit if not a direct one. As a mat- 
ter of fact, though, many printers have enjoyed immediate 
boons owing to the disposition of numerous private firms 
to help carry the Government’s messages to the people. 
For instance, bankers all up and down the land have 
been spending their own good money for booklets, posters, 
circulars, etc., designed to persuade the rank and file of 
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bank depositors and small savers to invest in the new 
“war bonds.” Commercial interests have had reprints 
made, for free distribution, of the Government’s advice 
on gardening, just as several of the transcontinental rail- 
roads have paid out of their own pockets for big editions 





Newly Invented Motor Driven Plate-Press Used in Printing 
the Faces of the New War Bonds. 


of Uncle Sam’s booklets on our national parks. Even the 
color-plates prepared for the Government have been re- 
produced in not a few instances to private order. 

Just here it should, perhaps, be stated that not only 
in the war crisis, but at all times, the Government wel- 
comes the efforts of commercial printers to supplement 
federal propaganda and will, ordinarily, do anything pos- 
sible to place its facilities at the disposition of printers 
who, under orders from customers or on their own initia- 
tive, are desirous of participating in this form of team- 
work. A short time ago the Government induced some 
uneasiness on the part of printers who “borrow” Gov- 
ernment copy by reason of a “ warning” from the Post- 
office Department against “ unofficial ” postal publications. 
However, this is a special case, and the warning’ was 
directed only against publishers of booklets of postal 
information who seek to boost business by conveying the 
impression that their booklets are official publications. 

Aside from the calls that have been made since the 
war upon commercial printers to reproduce governmental 
copy — for instance, the private editions without end of 
the President’s war proclamation and his statements and 
addresses to Congress — scores of print-shops have been 
operated overtime to get out printing for the numerous 
organizations that are codperating with the Government 
in the war crisis or are engaged in relief work of one 
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kind or another. The advisory Commission of the Council 
of National Defense has had its own posters to stimulate 
industrial mobilization; the Navy League and other simi- 
lar organizations have ordered tons of printed matter 
(including the red, white and blue stickers for windows 
and auto wind shields), and the Red Cross organizations, 
national, state and local, have scattered printing orders 
broadcast. This is a class of business that will probably 
increase rather than diminish as the war progresses, for 
there may be need of more extensive support for hospitals 
and aid for the families of the victims of war. 

Speaking of sections of the printers’ responsibilities 
that will show further expansion, it may be mentioned 
that the new system of federal taxation as a means of 
raising war revenue means an avalanche of printing orders 
for establishments in every nook and corner of the land. 
The imposition of the new taxes means price changes on a 
great number of products of everyday use, and this neces- 
sitates the reprinting on a gigantic scale of labels, price- 
tickets, wrappers, containers, etc., to say nothing of every 
form of advertising literature in which price is mentioned. 
Already the price fluctuations of this era of rising prices 
have, as our readers know, made much work for the 
printers, and more was in prospect incident to the change 
in status affecting liquor advertising in all “ dry ” States, 
but all prior developments are overshadowed by the com- 
prehensive taxation scheme that renders so many printed 
announcements obsolete. 

Uncle Sam’s own printers have their extra burdens in 
connection with the new levies for the sinews of war. 
For one thing, millions of revenue stamps are to be pro- 
vided as a means of collecting the new “stamp taxes,” 
but added to that is the circumstance that the new deal 
necessitates new postal cards, stamped envelopes, ete. 
Parenthetically, it may be noted that this present neces- 
sity for ultimate consumers making new arrangements 
with respect to stamped envelopes, coming, as it has, on 
the heels of an advance in the price of various grades of 
the government envelopes, is operating to influence many 
users of stationery to cease buying from the Postoffice 
Department and to rely upon commercial printers, where 
distinctive printed stock is available. 

Printing the new war bonds of the Liberty Loan is, 
of course, an infinitely bigger task than the provision of 
the new revenue stamps. In order to have bonds ready 
for delivery as soon as possible after July 1, the United 
States Bureau of Engraving and Printing increased its 
operative force to well above the five-thousand mark and 
is operating twenty-four hours daily. The backs of the 
bonds are printed on power presses, but the faces of the 
securities require hand-press work, and owing to the color- 
work and the intricacy of the engraved designs (par- 
ticularly in the case of the minute coupons), several 
impressions are necessary in the case of each bond. In- 
deed, Director Ralph, of the Engraving and Printing 
Bureau, estimates for THE INLAND PRINTER that not less 
than 75,000,000 impressions will be required to complete 
the bonds. 

Prior to the entry of the United States into the world 
conflict, American printers had a right to harbor a grudge 
against the war, in that it precipitated problems of paper 
supply and price such as few of them had known in times 
past. Now that this country has actually entered the 
strife, however, the conditions that brought about the 
paper crisis may likewise beget a cure. Partly because 
Uncle Sam is more than ever in need of paper for his own 
war-propaganda requirements, and partly for other rea- 
sons, the forces of Congress and the Government are mov- 
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ing in a direction that promises ultimate relief for all 
paper users. On the one hand, we have various govern- 
mental agencies, notably the United States Forest Ser- 
vice, scouring all American domains, even unto Alaska, 
in search of new sources of pulp supply and new raw mate- 
rials for paper manufacture. On the other hand, we have 
a congressional proposal that Uncle Sam invest a million 
dollars in a paper mill which will supply the Government’s 
own needs and incidentally give the experts a bead on the 
most economical methods of paper production. Finally, 
we have the interesting movement to designate as a “ pub- 
lic utility” all grades of paper used for printing and 
publishing and to subject the commodity to federal price 
control. 

Many users of printed matter are taking the stand 
that if postage charges are to be marked up, they must 
get full value from Uncle Sam. With direct-by-mail adver- 
tisers adopting the expedient of making every card and 
leaflet carry printing on two sides instead of one and 
seeing to it that no envelope goes forth with less than the 
full weight allowable of printed matter, it is hoped that 











Type of Machine Used to Manufacture, at One Operation, 
Uncle Sam’s New War Revenue Stamps. 


war times will continue to be busy times for devotees of 
the art preservative. Nor does all this take account of the 
fact that the higher cost of keeping traveling men on the 
road is persuading many business houses to lean more and 
more heavily on printed salesmanship. 

In conclusion, it may be predicted on the authority of 
close students of printing-trade conditions that the war, 
whatever it may do to prices of printing, is bound to in- 
crease demand. There is no gainsaying the fact that the 
printers have their own troubles, not the least of these 
troubles being those incident to the new taxes, the labor 
shortage and the congested transportation conditions, with 
constant threats of embargoes. 
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SALESMANSHIP. 


Wanted: a Master Salesman to earn $10,000 a year. 
He must have brains, determination, energy and enthusi- 
asm, and be a proved producer of good results. He must be 
able to think constructively and to carry out his own plans 
when formed. This is a big opportunity for a big man. 
How often such advertisements appear in the public press! 
And how seldom their fair prophecy becomes a reality for 
the “master salesman ” who lands the job! Frankly, to 
my mind, such advertisements are generally brazen sign- 
posts pointing directly to the greatest waste in the world 
to-day — the waste in man-power. 

And not because men struggle and strain under alluring 
hallucinations to accomplish more than they naturally can, 
but because too often they are not permitted to do all that 
they naturally could — they are not given latitude enough 
for the exercise of their full powers. And right here is 
the loss. 

Don’t Handicap Initiative. 

In business and everywhere else where men gather in 
human effort the cry is raised for initiative — for men who 
can think and plan and do; yet, when such men are found, 
they are too often limited, handicapped and trammeled with 
narrow, treadmill duties and restrictions, which convert 
them straightway into human machines. 

The human machine in a sales organization is an indict- 
ment of the narrowness, short-sightedness and man-power 
wastefulness of those at the helm. He is a lingering heri- 
tage of the barbaric days of business when profits “ by 
hook or by crook ” were the rule rather than the exception, 
and when salesmen considered their individual interests 
best taken care of through shady deals and padded expense 
accounts. In those days it was very nearly “every man 
for himself.” 

Salesmen Must Co-operate. 

But to-day is the day of codperation, and the wiser, more 
progressive business institutions are acquiring that newer, 
broader point of view. They realize that in new business, 
in expansicn, in progressive development of sales and ad- 
vertising policies lies the road to present and future prog- 
ress, and that advances along these lines can not be made 
except with the hearty, sincere and enthusiastic codpera- 
tion of salesmen freed from the old traditions and made 
thoroughly acquainted with their opportunities and respon- 
sibilities. 

The sales organization built upon the modern plan inter- 
poses no hampering restrictions between the free exercise 
of each salesman’s abilities and the opportunities that are 
his. Instead, everything possible is done to encourage ini- 
tiative, enterprise and growth, for that is the way of 
progress. 

Such an organization is essentially democratic, in which 
each branch-office organization and each salesman form a 
strong and independent center of activity. It is a policy 
that puts each salesman squarely on his own feet and calls 
for the development and application of his highest man- 
power. 

It is a system that does not coddle weaklingss, but places 
the highest possible rewards within the reach of those who 
can and will do. It is my idea of what a modern organiza- 
tion giving ample opportunity to all who compose it should 
be.— D. M. Alkire, in “ Manufacturers’ News.” 


IT WAS SOME STORM. 
We had the hardest storm Friday that ever has been 


here. It blew down trees that were never blown down 
before.— Greencastle Banner. 
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Trouble with Releasing of Matrices is Relieved. 

A Massachusetts operator writes: ‘“ Received your 
letter in regard to release of matrices and followed instruc- 
tions carefully; have had no difficulty since and thank you 
most heartily for your time and trouble in delivering me 
from a perplexing situation. 


Pot Mouthpiece Jet Is Closed. 

A central Illinois operator submits a slug showing an 
imperfect face on right end and asks for a remedy. He also 
remits for a copy of “ The Mechanism of the Linotype,” 
which was duly forwarded. 

Answer.— The appearance of the face of the slug would 
indicate that the first jet near right end of the pot mouth- 
piece is clogged. If you can not open it with a wire, and 
can not drill it out, you may then have to remove the 
mouthpiece and clean out the throat. Not being fully 
informed as to the length of time the machine has been in 
use, we are unable to advise further. In case you want to 
remove the mouthpiece, proceed as per directions given 
on page 246 of “ The Mechanism of the Linotype.” 


Spongy Slugs May Be Due to Low Metal in Pot. 


A Minnesota operator writes: ‘We have a Model 15 
with gasoline burner. What causes hollow slugs with cavi- 
ties in the side? This only happens on _ twelve-point, 
eighteen-em or longer line. On eight and ten point we 
secure perfect slugs. I have tried all degrees of heat, 
cleaned the plunger, and, well, my opinion is that an 
insufficient quantity of metal flows into the mold. We have 
had no trouble on small slugs. The holes are always on the 
ribbed side.” 

Answer.— The trouble may be due to allowing the metal 
to become too low in the pot. If the spongy condition of 
slugs occurs with a normal supply of metal, we believe 
you can improve matters by applying a new plunger or by 
opening up the cross vents in the pot mouthpiece. How- 
ever, if the spongy condition only shows on the ribbed side, 
and it does not impair the sharpness of the face of the 
slug, it will do no harm. You should have sent us a slug 
so affected. If you send one, mail it by parcel post. 


Slugs Stick in Mold. . 


An Illinois operator writes: “As a linotype operator, 
I have watched your department in THE INLAND PRINTER 
and have received help from it many times. There is one 
problem presenting itself to me at the present time which 
makes it necessary for me to ask for your assistance. 

“T am running a Model 3, in the 7,000 class, and the 
machine is not causing any great amount of trouble, except 
that I have many stuck slugs during the course of a day’s 
work. The machine is running a little faster than seven 
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lines a minute, but as the machine is relied upon to produce 
the greater part of the paper it is necessary to set a good 
string of type. The slugs, however, stick sometimes imme- 
diately after I have put metal in the pot. Can you suggest 
a remedy? I am now using a little graphite in the mold, 
the knives are not too tight, the ejector-guide tension is 
new and good, and the ten-point slug is ejected by an eight- 
point ejector. When setting eight-point solid with the 
same ejector I also have trouble with slugs sticking.” 

Answer.— We are unable to state definitely the cause 
of the slugs sticking in the mold. If you will send a slug 
that caught, we will examine it and may be able to state 
the real cause of the trouble. We suspect, however, that 
either low metal or a loose-fitting plunger is the cause 
of your trouble. We suggest the following treatment: 
(1) If you have not had a new plunger within the past 
two years, order one at once. (2) Secure a rotary well 
brush and use it daily, dipping it into a mixture of oil and 
graphite. (8) When the new plunger is installed, clean it 
daily — out of doors, if possible; if not, oil or wet it when 
cleaning it within doors. (4) Clean cross vents of pot 
mouthpiece daily and clean out opening on the side of well 
occasionally. (5) Aim to keep the metal to within about 
one-half inch from the top of the crucible, as this height 
will maintain an ample height in the throat. (6) If you 
are able to operate with a slight reduction of temperature, 
do so, but do not turn down the mouthpiece burner. 


Tight Lines Cause Trouble. 


A Colorado operator sends a damaged matrix, and 
writes: “Enclosed please find a lower-case “i” matrix 
on which the two lower lugs are damaged. This chewing-up 
process has been going on quite frequently of late. I have 
adjusted the back screw in the first-elevator head, thus 
increasing the descent of the first elevator, which seemed 
to help considerably, but does not altogether remedy the 
trouble. When the line is justifying, sometimes a crunch- 
ing sound is heard, and the result is the lug of the last 
matrix in the line is chewed like the one enclosed. I recently 
put a new back elevator jaw on our machine — a Model 10 
—and possibly I may not have gotten it adjusted correctly. 
What remedies do you offer for this trouble? ” 

Answer.— We are of the opinion that too much adjust- 
ing has been done. The back screw in the first-elevator 
head was set correctly when the machine left the factory. 
It should not need resetting for twenty years. If many 


of your matrices show damaged lugs, like the sample you 
sent to us, it indicates that the operator has been sending 
in tight lines or the back screw of the elevator has been 
turned the wrong direction in adjusting. We suggest that 
you run out all hyphens and examine their lower lugs. 
The condition of the channel of matrices will be an index 
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to the trouble. If many hyphens are missing, and all are 
more or less defective on lower lugs, it shows conclusively 
that the operator either has his assembler set too wide, or 
is in the habit of sending in overset lines. To set the assem- 
bler, have it arranged so that the full length of line will 
be about one thin space less than slug length, and do not 
send in tight lines. Since you have altered the adjustment 
of the first elevator, you should now test and readjust it 
correctly. Proceed as follows: (1) Assemble a line of 
matrices without spacebands. (2) Send in the line, and 
when the second justification lever rises the second time, 
push back the stopping and starting lever. (3) Examine 
the clearance between the vise cap and the screw which 
has contact therewith. With the cams in this position, the 
back screw should clear the vise cap about one point, or 
approximately 4%; inch. If the space is greater or less than 
this amount, it should be corrected while the cams are in 
this position. All damaged matrices should be removed and 
new ones substituted. 


Mold Disk Has an Abnormal Movement. 


An Illinois operator asks why the mold disk on his Model 
10 machine gives a second movement forward at ejecting 
position, and also desires to know if the trouble can be 
corrected. 

Answer.— The movement of the disk he refers to is 
caused by the ejector striking the slug, causing the disk to 
advance until the mold engages the banking pieces. This 
abnormal movement of the disk does not occasion any spe- 
cial trouble. It may be remedied by underlaying the upper 
and lower banking pieces with pieces of brass rule. Try 
an underlay of one point beneath each banking piece and 
then cast a slug to see if the movement continues. In some 
instances two points may be placed beneath each banking- 
piece before relief is obtained. Avoid overpacking. 


Matrix-Lift Cam Applied Improperly. 


A Missouri operator submits an eight-point matrix 
which shows wear on the right side of lower front lug. 
In writing, he states, referring to the distributor box, “ It 
seems to be a clear case of improper relation of the matrix 
box to the screws, or the matrix being lifted into the screws 
at the wrong time. The screws are in proper relation or 
time. I have relieved the wear on the matrices on one 
machine in the following manner: Although the matrix 
seems to be lifted into the screws too quickly, so that the 
lower front lug bears against the lower front screw, if I 
changed the matrix lift so that it would overcome the 
trouble, the screws would catch the matrix in the act of 
carrying it up the inclined rails to the distributor bar before 
it was released by the matrix lift. To do away with this 
and at the same time have the lift operate so as to lift 
the matrix into the screws a little later, I cut out almost 
a quarter of an inch of the point of the lift cam that raises 
the matrix lift, leaving the cam at the old position on 
the screw. The cam now causes the lift to work and at 
the same time allows the lift to release the matrix just as the 
screws catch it to carry it forward. I have had this in 
operation more than two weeks, and it seems to have en- 
tirely done away with the wear on lugs of thick matrices. 
The thickest matrices we have are eighteen-point adver- 
tising figures, which now work equally as well as the thin- 
ner ones. It has also done away with the wear or battering 
of the top of the lift against the lower left-hand side of 
the matrix as they are lifted later and allowed to be car- 
ried into clearance from contact with the lift. I would 
like your opinion as to whether this is the proper thing 
to do. It can be seen that if the lift cam were working prop- 
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erly it would not work at all if it were cut out in this man- 
ner. However, I will await your opinion before I make 
any final decision in the matter or apply the same treat- 
ment to the other machine.” 

Answer.— The method you used to remedy this trouble 
was not the correct one, but since it has eliminated the 
trouble it answers your purpose. You should have changed 
the position of the cam on the back screw instead of cut- 
ting away its surface. We advise you to test the matrix- 
lifting mechanism in relation to distributor screws before 
making any change of cam position. To test, place one of 
the thick matrices in the distributor box, throw off the belt 
and turn the screws slowly by hand. When the lift raises 
the matrix, observe the relation between the lower front 
lug and the thread of the lower front screw, for at this 
point the trouble arises that causes the cutting of the lower 
front lugs of thick matrices. When you have discovered 
the lack of proper clearance you will be able to determine 
in what direction the cam must be shifted. If the cam has 
been attached by taper pin, it should be removed and the 
small screw in the shoulder of the cam may be used to 
hold the cam in position during further tests and changes 
of position. When you finally have the cam in a position 
that thick and thin matrices are raised without trouble, 
you may then drill, ream and insert a pin to permanently 
hold the cam. 


How Wear on Matrices Affects Alignment. 


A clipping sent to this department contains matter 
relating to the effect of wear on matrix ears on the align- 
ment thereof. The inquiry accompanying the clipping 
shows that the writer was confused as to the effect of the 
wear and asks to be set right in the matter. The clipping 
reads: ‘ When one thinks that matrices slide down the 
magazine on their lugs; they fall into the assembler on 
their lugs; they slide across the assembler, the delivery 
channel and the first-elevator jaws on their lugs; are 
aligned by their lugs; again slide across the jaws and 
the intermediate channel on their lugs; through the 
distributor-box rails on their lugs, would it not be advis- 
able to use a different point for their aligment, when align- 
ment is such a vital factor to good work.” 

Answer.— For the benefit of the inquirer who sent the 
clipping, we will indicate the points of contact of the mat- 
rices in above statement and mention whether upper or 
lower lugs are meant: (1) Matrices slide down the maga- 
zine on their lugs. In this case the face of both upper 
and lower lug is in contact with the bottom of the channel 
of the magazine. The slight wear that is produced has 
no effect on either vertical or face alignment. (2) Mat- 
rices fall into the assembling elevator on their lugs. The 
wear in this instance is due to friction, owing to impact 
with the matrix buffer pieces in the assembling elevator. 
During passage from magazine to elevator there are abnor- 
mal points of contact that will produce wear, such as a 
nicked upper edge of the lower assembler glass, or an 
assembler-chute rail without a spring. These conditions, 
however, should not be present and need not be considered 
now. The wear due to impact will only affect the alignment 
of matrices in the auxiliary position, so, to minimize the 
wear, the operator should not neglect keeping the front 
assembler matrix buffer in good shape. (3) Matrices slide 
across the assembler, the delivery channel and the first- 
elevator jaws. In assembling the matrices in normal posi- 


tion they are supported on the rails of the assembling 
elevator by the under side of both front and back lugs — 
in passing from the elevator, they slide on these rails. 
The amount of wear by friction in this case is very slight 
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and has no effect in alignment of matrices in the normal 
position. When the matrices that are assembled in normal 
position leave the assembling elevator they are no longer 
supported by their lower lugs; their support is now the 
rails in the line-delivery channel, the under side of the 
front and back upper lugs being the points of contact. This 
applies also to their position in the first-elevator jaws. The 
wear that is occasioned by friction in both cases is insig- 
nificant, and may be practically overcome if the operator 
will frequently graphite the channels of both the line deliv- 
ery and the first elevator with the magazine brush. In 
the case of matrices assembled in the auxiliary position, 
the support is on the duplex rail of the assembling elevator 
and the point of contact is only on the under side of the 
lower front lug. However, on passing to the line-delivery 
channel, the matrices receive support from both the front 
and back rails, and the points of contact are on the under 
side of both bottom lugs. The only wear that affects align- 
ment in this instance, however, is that which comes by 
friction with the under side of the lower front lug. The 
matrices in the auxiliary position in the first elevator have 
friction with the duplex rail on entering the first elevator 
as well as when leaving the elevator, and also when the 
duplex rail is withdrawn as the elevator enters the slide 
guide. This friction is induced only by the weight of the 
individual matrix and is borne by the under side of the 
lower front lug. If the rails of the jaws are properly 
graphited, the wear is reduced to a minimum. Wear of 
this character does not affect matrices in the normal posi- 
tion; it will only be noted on lines cast from matrices in 
the auxiliary position. (4) Matrices are aligned by their 
lugs. The vertical movement of matrices is by the corre- 
sponding upward motion of the first elevator; the point 
of contact will be as described before. The point of con- 
tact with mold or moldkeeper to limit motion will depend 
upon the position of the assembled line. The amount of 
wear, if any, that occurs during actual alignment is so 
small as to be negligible. There may be a trifle more fric- 
tion on the lower lugs during first and second justification 
than occurs at vertical alignment, but, if the grooves of 
the moldkeeper are kept properly cleaned and occasionally 
graphited with a brush, the wear from this cause may be 
ignored. (5) Matrices slide across the jaws and the inter- 
mediate channel on their lugs. Matrices only slide on their 
lugs when they are in normal position, the support in such 
a case being on the under side of the upper lugs. When 
a matrix is in auxiliary position it is only supported by 
its lower front lug, the contact being on the under side. 
It does not, however, slide out on this lug, as it must first 
drop from the jaw duplex rail to its support by upper lugs 
before it slides out, so, although a matrix may enter the 
elevator sliding on its lower front lug, it seldom leaves 
the elevator in this manner. It is a mistake to suppose 
that matrices also slide on their lugs after leaving the 
first elevator. The combination teeth of the matrices 
engage on the rails of the bar of the second elevator before 
the matrices have left the first elevator. Their support 
in shifting will be wholly by their teeth as they pass 
through the intermediate channel. There is, however, a 
slight friction induced between the back lower lug of the 
matrices and the front side of the intermediate channel 
back plate. This wear, if any, like wear induced by fric- 
tion with lower part of magazine channel, may be ignored, 
as it does not affect alignment in any manner. Again, 
the use of the graphite brush will minimize friction. (6) 
Matrices pass through distributor-box rails on their lugs. 
This is an error. The matrix is supported on its combina- 
tion teeth by the distributor-box bar until it leaves the bar. 
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This occurs when the matrix is about one-fourth inch from 
the faces of the upper rails. On leaving the box, the 
matrix travels, supported by its upper lugs on the top 
rails, for about three-fourths inch before its teeth again 
take up its support by engaging the distributor-bar com- 
bination rails. To summarize, wear on the back or front 
edge of either upper or lower lugs does not affect align- 
ment, wear on the under side of back lower lug does not 
affect alignment of matrices in any position, while wear 
on the under side of the lower front lug will affect the 
alignment of matrices only when in auxiliary position. 
Wear on the under side of the upper front and back lug 
of matrices will not affect the alignment of matrices in 
the auxiliary position, but it will affect the alignment of 
matrices in normal position. Misalignment, probably, 
occurs more often from conditions produced by neglect of 
machine, or matrices, than from wear induced by friction 
in positions of contact in sliding to and fro. The use of 
graphite in a sensible manner in the machine tends to 
overcome much of the friction, which will overcome much 
of the wear complained about. 


Spongy Slug May Be Due to Imperfect Plunger Action. 


A Wisconsin operator sends a thirteen-em, eight-point 
slug that was ejected with difficulty. On breaking open 
the slug it was found to be quite spongy, although the walls 
gave no evidence of this condition. From the appearance 
of the bottom of the slug, the part in contact with the 
left-hand liner adhered to the liner. The operator writes: 
“Enclosed find slug which had me guessing. It is from 
our machine. A thirty-em slug ejects without trouble, but 
I can not get a good slug on short measure.” 

Answer.— We believe the following treatment, given 
occasionally, will prevent the trouble you are having: 
(1) Bail out the metal until the well is exposed one-half 
inch; (2) put about one-half teaspoonful of graphite into 
the well, and (3) clean plunger, heat it, and place it in the 
well on top of the graphite. Now, put in the required 
amount of metal, and, while the metal is melting, open the 
vise. (4) Clean cross vents of pot mouthpiece with a 
pointed instrument. Remove the left-hand liner and exam- 
ine the end next to slug. If any bruises are noted, they 
should be removed. After closing the vise, cast slugs and 
note result. = 
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THE WORK OF THE GRAPHIC ARTS ASSOCIATION 
IN THE INTERESTS OF THE ADVERTISER.* 


BY JOSEPH A. BORDEN. 


icq HERE has, perhaps, never in the history of 

=| American industry been started a move- 

ment which promises so much for the pros- 

perity and success of business in general 

as that now being undertaken jointly by 

the United Typothete and Franklin Clubs 

of America and the allied industries — the 

printers, paper manufacturers and jobbers; 

type, press and ink manufacturers; envelope makers, pho- 

toengravers, electrotypers and all the kindred allied busi- 

nesses. This effort will mean much to the Graphic Arts 

Association, being in a direct line with the purposes and 

activities of this department, and in keeping with the aims 
and objects of the membership here represented. 

To render real service to the man in business through 
direct-by-mail advertising, a service that will expand his 
business and make it more successful and prosperous, will 
be one of the dominant features of this undertaking to 
be engaged in for a definite initial period of three years. 

The United States will be divided into field districts, 
in the same manner as employed by the larger life- 
insurance companies and other institutions doing a national 
business. Four classes of trained specialists will be main- 
tained in each of these districts to carry on the work in a 
standard, uniform manner. 

First.— Field organizers, whose duty it will be to get 
the printers and those engaged in the allied businesses 
organized and working together for the joint solution of 
all those problems which make for greater success and 
more intelligent service to the consumer of printing. 

Second.— Cost accountants, who will install the Stand- 
ard cost system in printing establishments and render 
expert advice and counsel in business management and 
plant operation. 

Third.— Local secretaries, who will take practical 
charge of local printers’ associations as rapidly as they are 
formed by the field organizers. 

Fourth.— Direct-by-mail advertising specialists, who 
will at frequent intervals visit all the cities in the various 
districts, accompanied by traveling printing exhibits, to 
lecture on “ Business-Building by Direct Publicity ” before 
commercial bodies, chambers of commerce, merchants’ and 
manufacturers’ associations, rotary clubs, advertising clubs, 
bankers’ associations and other organizations composed of 
buyers of printing, and point out the value of this class 
of advertising as a necessary stimulus to their business. 


Semi-Annual Conferences. 


One of the prime objects being to get the whole country 
thoroughly organized and keep it organized, in conformity 
with predetermined standard uniform methods, every six 
months this entire force of organizers, cost accountants, 
local secretaries and advertising specialists will be assem- 
bled at headquarters for a further study of the problems 
confronting them and to receive instructions from heads 
of departments, when they will again be sent to the field 
to continue their work along new, progressive lines in a 
standard, uniform manner. 

This method will at once be the means of filling two 
necessities: First, as a means to the education of the 
master printer on the subject of salesmanship, costs, cred- 
its, direct advertising and better business management. 

* An address delivered by Joseph A. Borden, secretary of the United 


Typothete and Franklin Clubs of America, before the Graphie Arts Asso- 
ciation Department of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World. 
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Second, the education of the buying public to properly use 
printed matter and create a greater demand for printing 
and the supplies and materials which go to make up direct 
advertising. 

It is confidently expected that the appalling ignorance 
which has heretofore prevailed in selling methods by print- 
ers generally, can and will be overcome by educating the 
man in the selling end of the business — whether it be the 
proprietor himself, the desk salesman, the city salesman 
or the traveler — in the proper method of disposing of the 
product at a profit and in increasing the volume. 


Definite Knowledge of Cost. 


In the printing business, as well as in every other line, 
a true knowledge of cost is essential to success. To build 
intelligently, to sell the product with an assured profit, to 
deal fairly and justly with the customer who places in the 
hands of the printer the responsibility of creating and pro- 
ducing for him the immense volume of direct advertising 
needed for the promotion of his business, the old method 
of guessing at the cost must be abandoned. 

Knowledge of cost-finding by printers who use the 
Standard cost system has brought remarkable progress in 
the past ten years. There are now several thousand of these 
systems in use, and this has had a decided beneficial effect 
on the prices of printing and at the same time raised the 
standard of quality and service to the consumer. 

It was not until 1913 that a composite statement of the 
cost of production, made up from the annual cost-system 
reports of the members of the organization, showing the 
average costs throughout the United States, became pos- 
sible. The reports thus far compiled show the following 
progress, these figures representing pay-roll and expense 
items only: 

RUA PA RY Setraretirs srecossccrmeahialacetinadieten te tawestines $1,604,000 


8,889,000 


The report for 1916, now being compiled at the national 
office, will show something more than $10,000,000. 

The Federal Trade Commission, which has given its 
endorsement to the Standard cost system as being the cor- 
rect method of ascertaining the cost of production in the 
printing industry, states that this is the most wonderful 
achievement of any national organization effort, and that 
the printers are further advanced in this respect than any 
other industry. 

- In a letter from Edward N. Hurley, before his retire- 
ment as chairman of the Commission, he stated that “ The 
Commission heartily commends the efforts of your organ- 
ization to aid the printers of the country in improving 
their cost-accounting methods and business practices. I 
sincerely hope that your organization will eventually suc- 
ceed in eliminating the unhealthy competition that is 
caused by printers who are to-day operating in ignorance 
of the cost of their work and of the true condition of their 
business.” 

As indicating the effect that the Standard cost system 
has had, a checking up of Bradstreet’s reports has been 
made on those printers using the system, and it is found 
that eighty-four per cent of the total number are rated 
as first-grade credit, while an equal number of plants of 
the same size and character not members of the organ- 
ization and not using the Standard system, show only 
thirty-one per cent first-grade credit. While every cost- 
system user was given a rating of some kind, thirty-eight 
per cent of the others had no rating whatever. 

Bradstreet’s again shows the effect of organization and 
cost-finding in the fact that while ten years ago the print- 
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ing industry stood in eightieth place financially down in 
the list of industries rated, being near the bottom, it has 
now risen to thirty-fourth place. 


Expense of the Three-Year Campaign. 


The cost of conducting the three-year campaign will be 
upward of $1,000,000, of which amount the printers them- 
selves are supplying three-fourths and the allied indus- 
tries one-fourth. 

This is not a considerable sum, when the work to be 
accomplished is taken into account. The Typographical 
Union is spending $1,000,000 each year in its activities, 
while this plan contemplates the same amount for the 
entire three-year period. The National Dairy Association 
is spending $750,000 annually in an effort to induce farm- 
ers to put more cows on the farm. The National Cement 
Association is spending $200,000 a year to show the need 
of using more cement. The lists of similar publicity and 
business-building efforts are innumerable, and all are in 
the nature of direct advertising. 

As to some of the results to be accomplished by the 
three-year plan, a statement from Benjamin A. Franklin, 
chairman of a committee of the Writing Paper Manufac- 
turers’ Association, is most significant: 

“Tt seems to those who have looked into this matter 
carefully, that this propaganda offers every hope of suc- 
cess in increasing the use of paper and the value of print- 
ing, in instructing printers in salesmanship and in the 
better values of their art, and your committee earnestly 
suggests to you that you join in this propaganda, as it 
believes that the amount you are called on to subscribe 
is a small amount for the benefits which will eventually 
accrue from its expenditure to the paper trade in general.” 

Every allied national association in the country has 
voted to join the Typothete in carrying out the plan, 
besides many local associations. 


The Plan as It Relates to Direct Advertising. 


In considering the three-year plan as it relates to 
direct advertising, it is found that an unfortunate con- 
tention has arisen between advocates of the direct method 
and the interests representing newspaper and magazine 
advertising. Every effort should be put forth by the 
broad-minded men in all the industries to put down such 
inharmony. 

“Truth in advertising” is now, and for a long time 
has been, the predominant slogan in the advertising world. 
Let all use the “truth” as to the best method of adver- 
tising in each given instance, as it is the truth about 
advertising that is of most vital concern to the merchant 
or manufacturer with goods to sell. 

The student of advertising knows that in many in- 
stances newspaper or magazine advertising is the only 
kind that will prove profitable, or that billboards possibly 
will best fit the needs. 

It may be that direct advertising alone is the kind that 
will best serve the purpose, or that the use of both kinds 
in an advertising campaign will be necessary to accom- 
plish results, in which case the advocates of the two meth- 
ods should work together in the interests of the advertiser. 
Whatever the circumstances, let the truth be the deciding 
factor. There is ample opportunity for the printer with 
a knowledge of the value of creative ideas to keep himself 
busy without wasting his time in antagonism toward other 
methods. 

It is proposed to engage in a nation-wide campaign 
to awaken an interest in the printer and the consumer in 
the value and earning power of printed literature when 
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sent direct to the prospective purchaser of the article to 
be marketed. This means teaching the printer to create 
new business which can be sold on a profitable basis. It 
also means that the plant can be kept up to normal pro- 
duction with new business, thereby having a tendency to 
destroy the mania for volume regardless of price, which 
volume has heretofore come from the other fellow, and 
instead of being creative has been only destructive. 

A conservative estimate would indicate that this new 
creative business should, and could, be made to run into 
many millions of dollars annually, thereby resulting in 
profit-earning return to the printing industry and to the 
users of this class of direct printed advertising. This 
creative feature, as well as all the other activities of the 
organization, would have the effect of creating a largely 
increased demand for paper, machinery, type, ink and 
other supplies, and would result in great benefit both to 
the printing industry and the allied interests. 

The slogan of the campaign will be: “ Make two 
printing orders grow where only one grew before.” 

While the printer will largely benefit, nevertheless the 
greatest good will come to the advertiser who will profit 
by the added knowledge and ability of the printer to fur- 
nish him that character of advertising which will sell his 
goods and make a profit for him. 

It means there will be more business for the printer- 
producer — printing which would not otherwise have been 
produced — and more profit for the advertiser. 

From the fact that the first problem in all advertising 
is to get the message regarding the merit of the goods to 
the man with the money and the need to buy them, and 
that mail advertising performs this service in a direct 
and certain manner, the printer must awaken to the neces- 
sity of a study of the direct-by-mail problem. Success in 
the printing business must come through the selling de- 
partment. To create, sell, is the present-day necessity. 

The printer who will be successful in the future is the 
one who stops selling printing and begins selling adver- 
tising and service. 

A recent experience related at Detroit typifies this 
point: The manufacturer of a threshing machine claims 
for it that it accomplishes a greater saving of wheat than 
is possible with competing machines. Mr. Printer, in view 


‘of war conditions and the unusual need for preventing 


loss of grain, without the knowledge of the customer, pre- 
pared a four-page folder, 9 by 12 inches in size, printed 
in two colors, on the front page:setting forth the facts 
claimed by the manufacturer and on the other pages illus- 
trating the machine, and without any explanation sent 
5,000 copies over to the threshing-machine factory. 

When asked over the telephone what authority he had 
for his action, he stated he had no authority but merely 
wished to submit the idea for consideration. 

A price was asked on 150,000 copies, and a quotation 
made of $10 per thousand. The customer rebelled at the 
price as being excessive for “ just a job of printing.” 

When informed that the “idea” and the hoped-for 
results of the idea were the paramount things to be con- 
sidered and governed the price, the order was placed at 
the figure asked. Thus the printer had created a $1,500 
job allowing a good profit. 

The sooner printers stop soliciting for just printing 
and cease fighting for business already in existence, and 
turn to the creation of something that has a value other 
than the mere printing, the sooner the industry will 
assume its rightful place and real service secure its just 
reward. 





